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2 A Chilly Night, etc. | 


A CHILLY NIGHT. 


I rose at the dead of night, 
And went to the lattice alone 
To look for my mother’s ghost 
Where the ghostly moonlight shone. 


My friends had failed one by one, 
Middle-aged, young, and old, 

Till the ghosts were warmer to me 
Than my friends that had grown so cold. 


I looked and I saw the ghosts 
Dotting plain and mound: 

They stood in the blank moonlight, 
But no shadow lay on the ground; 

They spoke without a voice 
And they leaped without a sound. 


I called: “O my mother dear,”— 
I sobbed: ““O my mother kind, 
Make a lonely bed for me 
And shelter it from the wind: 


“Tell the others not to come 
To see me night or day: 

But I need not tell my friends 
To be sure to keep away.” 


My mother raised her eyes, 
They were blank and could not see: 
Yet they held me with their stare, 
While they seemed to look at me. 


She opened her mouth and spoke, 
I could not hear a word, 

While my flesh crept on my bones 
And every hair was stirred. 


She knew that I could not hear 
The message that she told, 
Whether I had long to wait 
Or soon should sleep in the mould: 
I saw her toss her shadowless hair 
And wring her hands in the cold. 


I strained to catch her words, 

And she strained to make me hear; 
But never a sound of words 

Fell on my straining ear. 


From midnight to the cockcrow 
I kept my watch in pain, 

While the subtle ghosts grew subtler 
In the sad night on the wane. 


From midnight to the cockcrow 
I watched till all were gone, 
Some to sleep in the shifting sea 
And some under turf and stone: 
Living had failed and dead had failed, 
And I was indeed alone. 
CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 








A SONG OF SNOW-TIME. 


Now wends the track across the snow 
That once went through the daisies; 

Long lines of frost are lying low 
Where once were fairy mazes— 


Where orice the gorse was all aflame 
In moorland nooks and hollows— 
Where once the crying cuckoo came, 
And lightly-skimming swallows. 
O earth, thou doest all things right! 
Thy very desolation 
Is but a prelude to the light 
Of love and new creation. 











I gaze across a land of snow— 
I catch the skylark’s greeting— 
I breathe the breath of flowers—I know 
The pulse of June is beating. 
ARTHUR L. SALMON. 








PAN. 


Hush! Pan is sleeping 
In forest deep on leafy bed: 
Oh, softly tréad. 
Hum lullaby, O drowsy bee: 
In charméd silence every tree 
His watch is keeping. 
Oh, softly tread: great Pan is sleeping. 


Hark! Pan is waking! - 

A shiver through the leaves is creeping 
Before the breeze. 

Oh, see the Hamadryads peeping 
Behind the trees. 

Their trunks glow ruddy in the sun, 

And hark! the blackbirds one by one 
The silence breaking 

With flute-like note; for Pan is waking. 

ETHEL R. BARKER. 


Versailles. Academy. 


INTROSPECTIVE. 


I wish it were over the terrible pain, 
Pang after pang again and again; 
First the shattering ruining blow, 
Then the probing steady and slow. 


Did I wince? I did not faint: 
My soul broke but was not bent: 
Up I stand like a blasted tree 

By the shore of the shivering sea. 


On my boughs neither leaf nor fruit. 

No sap in my uttermost root; 

Brooding in an anguish dumb 

On the short past and the long to come. 
CHRISTINA ROssETTI. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

ON SOME BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

Most people have probably not for- 
gotten a certain pictorial advertisement 
highly popular and widely diffused 
some twenty years ago. Entitled “The 
Child—What will he become?’ it pur- 
ported to illustrate the potentialities 
for good or evil latent in the young, 
and the vast importance of education. 
It started with the representation of a 
boy’s face in profile, and went on to 
depict the same countenance at succes- 
sive stages in a career of learning, in- 
dustry, virtue, and (of course) pecuniary 
success, on the one hand, and at the 
corresponding stages in a career of 
ignorance, intemperance, depravity, and 
consequent want, on the other. The 
idea, if we mistake not, was very hap- 
pily parodied by Mr. Furniss, who with 
admirable skill and humor traced the 
development of the boy politician first 
into a Gladstone and then into a 
Biggar. But nowadays the question 
has been to some extent superseded 
by one equally puzzling: “The Child— 
What is he?’ And indeed the inquiry 
is one in which every species of man 
of science, as well as every school of 
philosophers, has a strong interest to 
take part. The anthropologist clutches 
at resemblances between the child and 
the savage, the biologist at resem- 
blances between the child and the 
monkey or the oyster. The Darwinian 
and the follower of Weismann ner- 
vously peer for symptoms, or the ab- 
sence of symptoms, of the hereditary 
transmission of acquired qualities. 
The idealist or Neo-Hegelian solemnly 
watches the first unfolding of the con- 
tent of the child’s ideal (that, we be- 
lieve, is, or latterly was, the correct 
phraseology, “innate ideas” being for 
the present out of fashion). With com- 
placent satisfaction the hedonist be- 
holds the child over-eating itself. With 
unctuous confusion of thought but not 
of face the quasi-religious evolutionist 
observes the child “adapting itself” to 
an environment of sweetmeats or the 
reverse, as the case may be. Above all. 
as we gather from a recent work of 
Mr. Sully, the psychologist has a su- 





preme interest in the matter, and is 


| eager to enter upon a course of “child- 


watching.” He would endeavor, of 
course, to secure the co-operation of all 
mothers, for Mr. Chillip’s proposition 
even now holds good that “the ladies 
are great observers.” But the child, 
the victim of the experiment, would, 
we conceive, be well-nigh ruined. 
For.the truth is, we suspect, that if 
the mothers, fathers, grandparents, and 
uncles and aunts, once commence 
Smorltork with note-book and pencil, 
there is not a single child of average 
sharpness but will “smoke” them in 
a minute. The inevitable result will 
be that the child will lose all sincerity, 
ingenuousness, and candor; it will at 
least pose, if it does not deceive, of 
set purpose; and that result no one 
would deplore more heartily than Mr. 
Sully, for the stream of information 
would then be tainted at its source. 
At the present day, moreover, such a 
consequence would be especially lam- 
entable. It is a rash thing to gen- 
eralize—a rash thing to make sweep- 
ing accusations—a rash thing to assert 
with confidence that the former days 
were better than these. For the last 
three hundred years and more, for ex- 
ample, it has been a commonplace that 
the good old-fashioned type of servant 
has disappeared, and been replaced by 
one palpably inferior. Orlando thought 
so in “As You Like It,” and Swift’s 
“Directions to Servants” will ever re- 
main as a perpetual warning against 
cherishing the illusion that there is 
anything new under the sun. The 
children of to-day are like enough no 
more spoiled than many of their pred- 
ecessors. But, at the risk of being 
guilty of the rashness we have just 
censured, we cannot help thinking that 
the temptation to be _ self-conscious 
assails the young idea of the present 
age more artfully, more attractively, 
and with a greater prospect of success, 
than at any former period. Children’s 
parties are more frequent, and are kept 
up much later, than in the days when 
Leech’s delightful boy scowled at young 
Albert Grig for polking with the darling 
of his heart, and muttered, “He had 
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better not go too far!” Leagues of 
children are formed for the promotion 
of all sorts of benevolent and fussy 
purposes, and infant phenomena, nur- 
tured in the highest circles, appear on 
platforms lisping philanthropic plati- 
tudes, and even (we are told) pretend 
to edit improving magazines. Not a 
weekly newspaper that appeals to 
the general—certainly not one that 
appeals avowedly to the fair sex 
—but has its “children’s page,” ed- 
ited by “Aunt Barbara” or “Cousin 
Betsy,” wherein appear the photo- 
graphs of prodigies who have written 
essays or composed poems, or who have 
won the prize medal of the Association 


for Performing One Good Act Every. 


Day (for they are all enrolled in some 
such imbecile society), or who have 
raised the sum of three shillings and 
ninepence halfpenny (enclosing coupon) 
in halfpenny stamps for the Home of 
Rest for Decayed Dicky-birds, or who 
have procured the largest number of 
subscribers to the periodical in ques- 
tion, or who, in short, have achieved 
some similar triumph in the cause of 
progress. Doubtless the vast bulk of 
the honest children of sensible parents 
are untouched by these and similar 
follies. Yet a certain number must fall 
victims; and the symptoms seem to 
indicate that the collapse of baldly and 
blatantly didactic literature which took 
place a quarter of a century ago has 
not been an unmixed blessing. 

In no class of literature designed for 
boys and girls, it may safely be af- 
firmed, is this self-consciousness more 
out of place or more distasteful tian 
in that which deals with school-life. 
Yet almost all the standard schoolboy 
works are tinctured with the vice, from 
which even “Tom Brown’s School- 
Days,” facile princeps as it still is, is 
not wholly free. The worst offenders 
are certainly “Eric” and “St. Wini- 
fred’s,” which have long enjoyed an 
unenviable, if richly deserved, reputa- 
tion for sentimentality and sickliness 
of the most aggravated kind. Who 
would have dreamt that Dean Farrar’s 
supremacy would ever be challenged? 
Yet here is Mr. Welldon, whose “Gerald 





Eversley’s Friendship” * is, we are sorry 
to say, nothing if not a heroic attempt 
to rival the characteristic extrava- 
gances of the dean. 

The story hinges upon the friendship 
of two boys born and bred in vastly 
different circumstances, who chance to 
arrive for the first time simultaneously 
at Har—— we mean St. Anselm’s. The 
“friend” is a certain Harry Venniker, 
the possessor of “a radiant smile that 
played now and again like a wander- 
ing sunbeam on his mobile features.” 
His father is a peer of the realm; his 
home, “a stately ancestral seat,” which 
“had scarcely been altered, except in 
some of its sanitary details, during 
two centuries.” Gerald himself is 
quite another sort of boy, being indeed 
the son of an excellent country par- 
son of severe evangelical views, and 
is given upon occasion to the practice 
of sobbing “with heartbroken passion- 
ateness.” “It happened once,” we are 
told of Gerald, “that, as he was walk- 
ing with a book of poetry in his hand 
in the covert immediately adjoining 
a part of his father’s glebeland, he 
came upon a number of pheasants that 
the keepers who were out with a shoot- 
ing party had left—bedraggled, bleed- 
ing, some of them hardly yet dead—to 
be picked up in the evening when the 
day’s sport was finished. The sight 
was so painful that he turned away 
from it as if it sickened him, and the 
tears came into his eyes, and he won- 
dered if any satisfaction derived from 
killing these beautiful creatures could 
be greater than his in being innocent 
of their blood!” Truly we have had 
nothing like Gerald’s exquisite sensi- 
bility thus displayed after what the 
Scotch counsel called a “shooting expe- 
deeshin,” since honest Harry Sandford. 
when walking with his friend Master 
Merton, was horsewhipped by Squire 
Chase for declining to tell which direc- 
tion Puss had taken. To be sure, little 
Harry had “the noblest mind that ever 
adorned a human being” (teste Mr. Mer- 
ton), not to mention “dispositions that 
might adorn a throne.” Yet of the two. 
young Sandford is infinitely the more 


1 London: Smith, Elder & Co., 1895. 
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likeable; he has a whiff of the country, 
a dash of the true bucolic stolidity, 
about him. Moreover, in the case al- 
luded to he shows the instinct of all 
honorable boys, “not to tell,” and the 
sportsmanlike desire to give puss law. 
Besides, he never took his walks abroad 
“with a book of poetry in his hand;’ 
while Gerald’s character, we fear, is 
aptly enough summed up in the harsh 
and invidious epithets of pleurnicheur 
and “prig.”’ To resume the story: 
Gerald and Venniker share a room at 
St. Anselm’s—a _ scantily furnished 
apartment, which contained “all the 
conventional phenomena of a dual ex- 
istence:” a somewhat imposing peri- 
phrasis (reminding one of the Miss 
Pecksniffs’ staggering and tailless spar- 
row borrowed from the kitchen) for 
two bookcases, two washstands, and 
two basins. Nevertheless, their room 
was “the virgin soil, as it were, 
which they were destined to cultivate.” 
Though each boy strikes out a differ- 
ent line for himself—Gerald preferring 
work and ultimately a Balliol scholar- 
ship, Venniker choosing cricket and 
the eleven—their friendship becomes 
closer, and Gerald goes to stay at the 
“ancestral seat” in the holidays. This 
introduction to new people and new 
ways of life, combined with a smatter- 
ing of infidelity which he had some- 
how picked up, makes his home, his 
father, his stepmother, and his belong- 
ings in general less congenial to him 
every day. “Not that Gerald ever re- 
ferred in censorious language to his 
home,” magnanimous fellow! The life 
at school passes on through conven- 
tional incidents narrated in no very 
striking or convincing way, until it 
brings us to a chapter entitled “The 
Crisis of Faith,” where “the spiritual 
agonies of a soul’ (Gerald’s, to wit) 
are recorded with some detail in the 
usual manner. That is to say, the 
arguments for agnosticism and for rev- 
elation are alternately presented with 
so thorough a lack of reality and force, 
with so calm an ignoring of the funda- 
mental points at stake, with so com- 
placent and self-satisfied an assumption 
that they are not the old arguments 





at all, but brand-new ones absolutely 
“up-to-date,” that the reader in a par- 
oxysm of irritation is all but driven 
by the case for scepticism into faith, 
and by the case for faith into scepti- 
cism. Have the people, we sometimes 
wonder, who think they read this kind 
of thing with instruction and profit, 
ever heard of David Hume on the one 
side, or Dean Mansel on the other? 
Half an hour with “the daring boy 
who fairly floored both mind and mat- 
ter,” or with the Bampton lecturer, 
might help to dissipate the thick vapors 
of their minds. Fortunately, even “the 
voleanic upheavings of a soul’s fiery 
unrest” cannot go on forever, and the 
tale resumes its course onward to a 
most melancholy ending which we need 
not recount. 

The lamentable thing is, that the 
book is redeemed by little that is ex- 
cellent in the way of character-drawing 
or of humor. The personages flatly 
refuse to come to life, though their 
creator plays the sedulous Franken- 
stein for all he is worth; the style is 
turgid and uneasy; trite and ponder- 
ous reflections on life abound; not a 
hint of the atmosphere or spirit of 
public-school life is successfully com- 
municated. It is curious to note that 
one incident in the “comic relief,’”’ which 
turns on the immense trouble required 
to make a deaf person catch a perfectly 
trivial remark, was anticipated by Miss 
Catherine Sinclair some sixty years 
ago in “Modern Accomplishments”—a 
novel of which no one has ever heard, 
and which still fewer, as the Irishman 
said, have read. At almost every point. 
indeed, “Gerald Eversley’s Friendship” 
must yield to a much shorter and much 
less pretentious book by Mrs. Forsyth 
Grant,’ which, crude and unsatisfac- 
tory as in some respects it certainly is. 
and plainly as it may disclose the hand 
of an artist who is not yet completely 
mistress of her craft, displays much 
keen discrimination of character, and 
holds out the promise of better things 
in the future. Meantime, let Mr. Well- 
don look to it. Facilis descensus; and 

1 The Story of Crampton School. Edinburgh : 
Nimmo, Hay, & Mitchell. 





6 
unless he takes care the headmaster | 
of Harrow may, before he knows where 
he is, be found perpetrating another 
“Darkness and Dawn” or another 


“Gathering Clouds.” 


It is a relief to pass from these vol- 
canie upheavings, these unwholesome 
agitations, these self-inflicted agonies, 
into the calm and serene atmosphere 
of the Fairy Tale. There, at all events, 
is no place for affectation or staginess, 
there no bosoms are racked by the 
effort to keep abreast of the “best 
thought” of the day, no souls distracted 
by fondly pampered doubts. There 
events move with ease and spirit; a 
pleasant and delightful humor is dif- 
fused around; the world is regulated 
according to a clearly marked but most 
felicitous and well-ordered convention: 
above all, we mingle with human be- 
ings who are capable of engaging our 
sympathies, and whom we feel to be 
of our own flesh and blood. The fairy 
tale has always flourished vigorously, 
but it seems to have taken a new lease 
of life within the last four or five years. 
There are the four volumes of Mr. 
Lang’s editing, resplendent in the vari- 
ous colors of the rainbow;* and few | 
be the schoolrooms where one or all of | 
them may not be found. Mr. Jacobs | 
can boast of more than an equal num- 
ber;* Mr. Baring-Gould has two to his | 
eredit;* and Mr. Couch is responsible 
for one.* Besides these, there must be | 
innumerable fairy story-books of a less 
ambitious kind, similar to those which 
held their own in many a nursery, when 
the artistic instinct of childhood was | 
amply satisfied with indifferent wood- 
cuts and highly colored “chromos”’— 
illustrations which, to our thinking, 
imparted a grim and hideous ferocity 
to the ogre, a manly beauty to the 





1 The Blue, Red, Green, Yellow Fairy-Book. 
London: Longmans & Co., 1890-93. 

? English Fairy Tales. More English Fairy 
Tales. Celtic Fairy Tales. More Celtic Fairy 
Tales, Indian Fairy Tales.gLondon : Nutt, 1890-94. 

8 A Book of Fairy Tales. Old English Fairy 
‘Tales. London: Methuen & Co., 1894, 1895. 

4 Fairy Tales: Far and Near. London: Cassell 
& Co., 1895. 
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youngest son, an emphatic if somewhat 
ostentatious charm to the _ ill-used 
daughter, that the more refined and 
infinitely more skilful methods of mod- 
ern draughtsmen need never pretend 
to rival, much less to surpass. The 
four continents have been ransacked 
for fairy tales; every savage has been 
industriously “pumped;”’ and it looks 
as if future editors and collectors will 
be able to add very little to this por- 
tion of the public stock of harmless 
pleasure, unless indeed they should be 
fortunate enough to discover the long- 
lost “Buck of Beverland” which Mr. 
Burchell narrated to the Primrose chil- 
dren. Yet, we dare say, new versions 
will from time to time crop up to mod- 
ify the current view of what a partic- 
ular story is in its purest and most 
essential form, stripped of all accidents 
and accretions. The maxim, melius est 
petere fontes quam sectari rivulos, doubt- 
less holds good in this as in any other 
branch of research, but in none is its 
application attended with more serious 
difficulty. 

A comparison between some of the 
versions given by Mr. Lang, Mr. Jacobs, 
and Mr. Baring-Gould reveals: many 
interesting and significant discrepan- 
cies. Thus, in “Jack the Giant-Killer,” 
Mr. Jacobs, whose version is singularly 
full, although he considers the second 
part a “weak and late invention of the 
enemy, and not volkstiimlich at all,” 
has omitted the incident of the giant 
dragging the knight and his lady by 
the hair of their heads. Both Mr. Lang 
and Mr. Baring-Gould, on the other 
hand, while retaining that, omit Jack’s 
characteristic and well-directed taunt 
to Cormoran, “Will no diet serve you 
but poor Jack?” while Mr. Baring- 
Gould actually dares to narrate the 
conclusion of a most exciting episode 
in this tame fashion:— 


When they had finished, Jack said. 
“Now I can do what you cannot. I can 
run a knife in here,” pointing to his bag. 
“without killing myself.” He then seized 
the knife, plunged it into the leathern bag, 
and out fell the pudding. The giant was 
surprised at this, and not liking to be out- 
done in such a matter, he also seized the 
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knife, plunged it into his body, and died 
on the spot. 


To leave out the giant’s exclamation, 
“Odds splutter hur nails! hur can do 
that trick hurself,”’ is to throw over- 
board not merely an exquisite trait of 
nationality (the giant was a Welsh 
giant), but what, in the opinion of 
every child whose judgment is worth 
having, has long since been decided 
to be the very crowning point, the ab- 
solutely supreme moment of the narra- 
tive. Again, in “Jack and the Bean- 
stalk,’ Mr. Jacobs dispenses, very 
wisely we think, with the fairy who 
informs Jack that the ogre had killed 
his father and stolen his possessions. 
The fairy and her information, he con- 
siders, were introduced at a late date 
merely to give Jack a good title to the 
ogre’s wealth, and are quite out of 
keeping with the rest of the story. 
Both Mr. Baring-Gould and Mr. Lang, 
whose version is a very elaborate one, 
have the fairy; but Mr. Lang omits 
the excellent little touch of Jack’s sur- 


prise on waking in the morning and 
finding his room quite dark, thanks to 


the beanstalk, which, with sudden 
growth, has obscured his window. It 
would be easy to give other instances 
of our doctors’ differences; but what 
has been said may suffice to indicate 
how great is the scope for diversity 
of opinion and taste. It is a question, 
too, how far these differences may be 
due not to unswerving fidelity to some 
imaginary original, but to editorial 
license. Mr. Jacobs is quite frank in 
admitting that he has deliberately al- 
tered here and patched there; such 
candid confession disarms criticism, 
and we are content to accept his guid- 
ance without serious cavil. But it is 
otherwise with Mr. Baring-Gould, who 
is far too much inclined to abuse his 
editorial privileges, and who has him- 
self supplied us with a sure means of 
testing his trustworthiness. It so hap- 
pens, as most people know, that some 
of the best known and most popular 
fairy tales have an authorized and ac- 
cepted version (we waive the question 
of their ultimate origin altogether). 





Among these are Perrault’s “Puss in 
Boots” and Southey’s “Three Bears.” 
A judicious editor, one naturally sup- 
poses, would desire nothing better than 
a spirited and idiomatic translation of 
the former, such as is supplied in one 
of a charming little series with pictures 
by Mr. Heighway,' and the exact text 
of the latter, which will be found in 
“The Doctor.” Far from resting sat- 
isfied with such humble and practical 
ideals, Mr. Baring-Gould must needs 
insert in “Puss in Boots” this most 
irrelevant and inappropriate interpola- 
tion: “The cat [at the King’s Court] 
asked for a saucerful of milk—he 
touched nothing stronger, said he; on 
principle, he was a teetotaller;’ while 
the “Three Bears” is garbled out of 
ail recognition, and winds up with an 
equally facetious stroke: “The Three 
Bears concluded that little girls of the 
nineteenth century were so impudent, 
that it was no longer possible for well- 
conducted bears to live in the forests 
of Old England.” Could anything be 
more strained and feeble? If, then, 
Mr. Baring-Gould thus works his will 
on tales, as to the recognized version 
of which there is no controversy, what 
will he stick at in his dealings with 
more obscure and doubtful miirchen? 
He has done such excellent work in 
collecting folk-stories in England, that 
one cannot help grieving at these curi- 
ous aberrations of judgment. 

It is important, as we have indicated, 
to have an accurate version of the 
story; but it is at least equally impor- 
tant that the language in which it is 
narrated should be choice and appro- 
priate. Here many opportunities, as 
well as many pitfalls, await the editor. 
Mr. Jacobs has probably done well to 
soften the asperities of the Scots tongue 
in such of his stories as hail from 
North Britain—the “Strange Visitor,” 
for example, and the “Black Bull of 
Norroway,” though, if the dialect be 
more uncouth than the Suffolk ver- 
nacular in which “Tom Tit Tot” (a 
particularly excellent version of “Rum- 
pelstilskin”) is presented, it must be 


1 Blue Beard. 
& Co., 1895. 


Puss in Boots. London: Dent 
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harsh indeed. Perhaps Mr. Jacobs 
would follow a different policy now 
when Southron readers scramble for 
a Seots book in proportion to the like- 
lihood of its containing no one sentence 
which they can understand as a co- 
herent whole. But in another respect 
Mr. Jacobs disappoints us sadly, and 
that is in an occasional trick of slang 
—and not very good slang either. We 
do not believe that Jack said “Walker!” 
to the butcher who sold him the beans; 
and it grates upon us to be told that 
the ogre’s wife “wasn’t such a bad 
sort after all.” Nor should Mr. Couch, 
who ought to know better, and who 
for the most part overhauls his Taylor 
in his translations from Grimm, have 
permitted the Valiant Tailor to ex- 
claim, “Done with you!” These of- 
fences, though apparently trifling, are 
in reality of a grave complexion. Chil- 
dren are extraordinarily sharp observ- 
ers and critics of style, and the 


impressions produced by fairy tales— 
the first form of literature, as a rule, 
to which a child is introduced—are apt 


to be deep and permanent. Why, then, 
vitiate and deprave the youthful taste 
by expressions which, however service- 
able in private life, are essentially 
commonplace and undistinguished in 
literary use? We are far from passing 
an undiscriminating sentence of con- 
demnation upon the use of slang in 
literature. In slang—‘‘a word which 
itself belongs to the vocabulary it de- 
notes”—the man of letters possesses 
an instrument which, though it requires 
very careful and gingerly handling, is 
capable of producing remarkable effects 
when wielded with tact and dexterity. 
No one who has read the works of {sop 
as they appear transformed in the pages 
of Roger L’Estrange can ever forget 
the pungent and unique flavor im- 
parted to the style by the daring and 
successful employment of idioms which 
shocked the dignified Hallam, who 
thought that the fables presented every- 
thing that is hostile to good taste, and 
displeased the pugnacious Macaulay, 
who denounced the “‘mean and flippant 
jargon.” But few men have the gifts 
of the first of Tory journalists, and he 





who, thinking slang funny per se, will 
not fastidiously pick and choose, but 
considers one cant word as good as 
another, and who employs the vocab- 
ulary for its own sake and not because 
it happens to harmonize with the con- 
text or to strike the appropriate note, 
had better leave it alone. We have no 
such crow to pluck with Mr. Lang, 
who has throughout permitted his long 
narrative stories to run in what we 
venture to consider the true style—a 
style which belongs exclusively to no 
special period unless it be the first 
quarter of this century; a style adorned 
with an occasional touch of grandilo- 
quence, with a fair sprinkling of long 
words, and with a handsome allowance 
of idiomatic turns of expression that 
have dropped out of common speech; 
a style suggesting now “Sandford and 
Merton” without its circumlocution, 
now “The Parent’s Assistant” without 
its sententiousness. It is a style per- 
fectly intelligible to any ordinary child, 
yet sufficiently distinct from every-day 
talk to fix its attention, to stimulate 
its sense of humor, and to pique its 
curiosity, if it should chance to have 
any literary bent. “You have been 
into my closet. Vastly well, madam, 
then you shall go in again!’ There is 
the true keeping in this truculent ad- 
dress of Bluebeard, which may be taken 
as a specimen of the diction which is 
specially suitable to a fairy story. 

We should be sorry to have to pro- 
nounce definitely upon the respective 
methods of Mr. Lang’s and Mr. Jacobs’s 
fairy books, and if we are conscious 
of a slight preference for Mr. Jacobs’s, 
that is probably owing (apart from Mr. 
Batten’s quaintly humorous designs) 
to his inclusion of “Childe Rowland,” 
and “Mr. Fox,” with its refrain, “It 
is not so, nor ’twas not so, and God 
forbid it should be so.” But it is 
scarcely fair to institute too close a 
comparison, for Mr. Jacobs, unless we 
do him a great injustice, never quite 
takes his eye off a grown-up audience. 
At any rate, he has enriched his col- 
lections with a series of fascinating 
notes (from which children are duly 
and solemnly warned off), and from 
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these the ordinary reader may gather 
to what degree of precision the science 
of folk-lore has been reduced. He will 
there read much of “accumulative 
stories” and “cante-fables,” of “name- 
guessing wagers,” and “the youngest- 
son formula.” He will also discover 
that “Catskin,” another of Mr. Bur- 
chell’s repertory, is a “‘sub-species” of 
the Cinderella story, of the pure type 
of which there exist no fewer than 
one hundred and thirteen variants. 
Mr. Baring-Gould also supplies notes 
on a more meagre scale, but their value 
is somewhat impaired by his obstinate 
and unqualified adherence to the “sun- 
myth” theory. Thus to him the giant’s 
hen in “Jack and the Beanstalk,” which 
lays its golden egg every morning, is 
the dawn; the automatic harp is the 
wind; the money and jewel bags are 
“the clouds that drop fertilizing show- 
ers.” All which to us sounds very 
mid-summer madness. Mr. Jacobs is 


dead against the solar myth view; but 
then, like a true specialist, he seems 
“game” 


to combat everybody else’s 
theories. We present him with the fol- 
lowing suggestion: that he should 
compile an alphabetical dictionary of 
folk-tales drawn up and “rubricked”’ 
like a law report. As thus: “Death-bed 
promise — Deceased wife’s resemblance 
marriage test—Helpful Animal—Counter 
tasks — Magic dresses — Heroine flight — 
Menial heroine—Love-sick prince—Shoe 
marriage test— Happy marriage. Cir- 
cumstances in which held (by Lang & 
Jacobs, JJ., Baring-Gould, J., dissent- 
ing) that So-and-so is not a sun-myth, 
but must be taken to be,” ete. A sim- 
ilar mode of arrangement might also 
be adopted in the case of nursery 
rhymes, of which a charming collec- 
tion has been issued with a preface 
by Mr. Saintsbury,’ in which he lays 
great stress on the importance of mere 
jingle in all sorts of poetry. (Why, 
let us ask parenthetically, has the 
rhyme of the “three little kittens who 
lost their mittens” been omitted from 
an otherwise impeccable work?) But 


1 National Rhymes of the Nursery. London: 


Wells, Gardner, Darton, & Co., 1895. 





perhaps the results of the labors of 
savants are more pleasantly communi- 
eated than anywhere else in a couple 
of fairy tales of Mr. Lang’s own inven- 
tion concerning a certain very notable 
Prince Prigio of Pantouflia* and his 
son Ricardo. The fiying carpet, the 
shoes of swiftness, the sword of sharp- 
ness—in a word, the whole apparatus 
of the fairy tale is there; and the char- 
acteristic leit-motifs are chaffed and 
parodied with a lightness of touch and a 
good nature which will charm childrer 
ne less than their elders. Mr. Lang, 
too, is of the fortunate few who can 
use slang wisely and well. 

Of modern offshoots of the fairy tale 
proper we can but briefly allude to 
two: the “Beast” tale, and the “Won- 
derland” tale. The former Mr. Kipling 
has appropriated for his own, nor is 
he likely soon to be ousted from his 
supremacy in this department. By 
his two volumes of jungle tales * he has 
contrived a considerable addition to a 
reputation which might well have con- 
tented even an ambitious man. With 
infinite spirit, yet with artistic re- 
straint, he sets forth the sayings and 
doings of the beasts of the jungle; 
of Baloo the bear, of Kaa the python, 
of Shere Khan the tiger, of Bagheera 
the black panther, of Mowgli “the frog,” 
a man-child bred by wolves, the cen- 
tral figure of most of the stories. At 
the beginning and end of every tale 
is a snatch of verse, much of it in Mr. 
Kipling’s happiest vein. The song of 
Darzee the tailor-bird, for example, in 
honor of Rikki-tikki-tavi the mongoose, 
after he has killed Nag the cobra and 
Nagaina his mate, is a marvel of clev- 
erness. These jungle tales, it may be 
added, possess in a very high degree 
Mr. Kipling’s old characteristic of be- 
ing convincing, in virtue of which he 
compels the reader to accept his facts 
and traits as self-probative and beyond 
all question, save this, How on earth 
came this extraordinary writer to know 
so much? 


2 My Own Fairy-Book. By Andrew Lang. Bris- 
tol: Arrowsmith, 1895. 

8 The Jungle-Book. The Second Jungle-Book. 
London : Macmillan, 1895. 
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The other “typical development” of 
the fairy story—the “Wonderland” tale 
—will always be identified with the 
name of Mr. Lewis Carrol. The vari- 
ous excellencies of the two great 
“Alice” books, their quaint mixture of 
sense and nonsense, their whimsical 
adherence to the strict forms of logic, 
the dream-like unity of their action, 
and, above all, the aptness and fidelity 
of the occasional parodies, thoroughly 
entitle them to that position in the 
public esteem which they honorably 
hold. It is many years since they first 
revealed to the world their new and 
pleasant convention; but they still con- 
tinue to receive the tribute implied in 
imitation. The list of children’s books 
deliberately constructed on the “Alice” 
model must be a very long one. We 
ean think of scarcely more than one 
which is within measurable distance 
of its original; not a few are positively 
unreadable; the majority are certainly 
ower bad for blessing, whether or no 
they be ower guid for banning. A 
very fair specimen of the Wonderland 
class lies before us, bearing the not 


very inviting name of the “Wallypug 


of Why.”* The humor is thin and 
forced; the puns are fatiguing; the 
verse is facile but savorless; and there 
is a sad want of the indispensable air 
of plausibility, of the indefinable link 
which seems to give coherence even 
to a series of incongruous and dis- 
jointed incidents. Mr. Furniss and 
Miss Furniss have embellished the 
book with drawings which add little 
grace or charm to the text. In a work 
of this sort good illustrations are of 
vital importance. The two “Alices” 
would not have caught the public fancy 
so quickly and so surely but for Sir 
John Tenniel’s inimitable designs, from 
which it is almost impossible mentally 
to dissociate the letterpress. Who. 
without his assistance, could 
quately have “visualized” the Mad 
Hatter, or the White Queen, or Twee- 
dledum and Tweedledee, or the Black 
Kitten? Similarly, Mr. Lear’s non- 
sense verses gain something from his 





ade- | 


| 
| 


1 The Wallypug of Why. By G. E. Farrow. | 


London : Hutchison & Co. 
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grotesque illustrations (and what more 
charming combination ever rooted it- 
self in the affections of the nursery’), 
while “Struwwelpeter,” delightful as 
the English rendering is, would be 
shorn of half its glories were Shock- 
headed Peter, or Cruel Frederick, or 
Johnny Head-in-Air not presented to 
the eye in their charmingly crude reds 
and greens. So, too, a new nonsense- 
book? by an anonymous author-artist 
amply atones for the somewhat de- 
fective technique of its verse by the 
irresistible comicality and masterly 
exaggeration of the sketches. Master 
Bobby, who “ate a bun, flabby, stodgy, 
underdone,” and the “little toddling 
child, who never spoke but always 
smiled,’ should not be long in reach- 
ing the eminence attained by Conrad 
Suck-a-thumb and Foolish Harriet. 


Books, on the other hand, avowedly 
designed both for children and for 
grown-up people, are apt to please 
neither class. That the Rey. Mr. Crock- 
ett’s “Sweetheart Travellers’* will 
prove an exception to the rule we 
neither assert nor deny. But we ven- 
ture with some confidence to predict 
that it will afford infinite pleasure to 
Mr. Crockett’s large circle of admirers. 
It describes the excursions of a father 
and his iittle daughter: plainly of Scots 
extraction (which is a great point to 
begin with), for they are shaky about 
their “wills” and “shalls,” they ex- 
press the wish that a bird would “quit 
[sic] making such a racket,” and the 
little girl threatens to tell her father 
“on” [sic] somebody. The excursions 
are made on a tricycle, “rimmed with 
the prisoned viewless wind” (Anglicé, 
with pneumatic tyres), a phrase which 
shows that the author’s command of 
language is as great as ever. Further. 
they are made in Galloway and Wales. 
which in itself is sufficient guarantee 
that there are plenty descriptions of 
scenery and of nature. Finally, we 


read that the daughter was wont to 
2? Nonsense, etc. By A. Nobody. London: 
Wells, Gardner, & Co. 
3 Sweetheart Travellers. 


ner, Darton, & Co., 1895. 


London : Wells, Gard- 
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“temper the observation of nature with 
chocolate,” an expression which should 
satisfy any one that Mr. Crockett’s 
wit and humor are at their brightest. 
Those, in short, who relish the worst 
mannerisms of Mr. Dickens inextri- 
eably blended with the worst manner- 
isms of Mr. Kipling, will find here an 
abundant feast. Doubtless the taste 
takes some time to acquire. 


We are well aware that we have been 
able to pass in review but a very small 
proportion of what may be called the 
current literature of the schoolroom. 
We have said nothing, for example, of 
periodicals like Little Folks, or the 
praiseworthy Boys’ Own Paper, or the 
Girls’ Own Paper, which reflects too 
much the sentiments of second-rate 
schoolgirls to be quite satisfactory, 
though, of course, it is absolutely un- 
objectionable. Nor have we bestowed 
that share of attention which they de- 
serve upon the numerous works of 
adventure and travel with which the 





| 


press still groans to please the British | 


boy. At a time when “Tales of a 
Grandfather” has been banished from 
schools, whose head-masters ought to 
know a great deal better, to make room 
for mechanical compilations of history 
where the whine of the Puritan keeps 
melodious concert with the snuffle of 
the Cameronian, it is truly cheering 
to come across Mr. Lang’s true story- 
books,’ where many gallant deeds are 
not unworthily recorded, and whence 
every true-hearted boy and girl will 
delight to imbibe sentiments of the 
noblest patriotism. But our excuse for 
treating thus cavalierly the literature 
of what Ouida used to call “deringdo” 
is a happy one; none other than that 
the tide is setting strongly in its favor, 
and that the reading world devours 
nothing more eagerly than the works of 
Mr. Stanley Weyman, and of his school 
—Good hunting to them! as they say in 
the jungle. Some of the old brigade, 
alas! have passed away. “Kingston and 
Ballantyne the brave” are no more. 
The latter, perhaps, never met with 


1 The True Story-Book. The Red True Story- 
Book. London: Longmans & Co., 1894, 1895. 
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due recognition, for, unless memory 
plays us false, “Gascoyne, the Sandal- 
Wood Trader,” was as sound a piece 
of work after its kind as a boy need 
wish to read. But Mr. Henty is still 
with us, and others not a few, who, 
like the veteran Blenkinsop, may justly 
be termed “favorites of the British 
public,” and whose indefatigable pens 
gladden the boyish heart anew once 
a year. Nor let us forget the writers 
in another strain and of another sex. 
Miss Yonge, luckily, is well to the fore, 
whose “Daisy Chain,” simple, pathetic, 
and unpretending as it is, might well 
teach many a latter-day novelist some 
of the essentials of her art: could the 
belief once be eradicated that that art 
consists in bad grammar, labored smart- 
ness, and general immodesty. Then 
there is Mrs. Molesworth, who ingra- 
tiated herself with children once for 
all through the medium of “Carrots;” 
not to mention a host of others, to all 
of whom, jointly and severally, “Maga” 
wishes length of days and strength of 
elbow. 


The history of children’s literature 
during the last century and a quarter 
is both curious and instructive. Its 
earliest effusions were blunt and crude, 
consisting largely of plain and unmis- 
takable incitements to good behavior, 
yet never wholly destitute of conscious 
humor; so that “Goody Two Shoes,” 
informed as it is with delicate playful- 
ness, may without extravagance, and 
even with plausibility, be attributed 
to Goldsmith. “The Schoolmistress” 
and certain other tales in Miss Yonge’s 
“Storehouse of Stories” are favorable 
specimens of this first period. After 
the beginning of the century the stories 
assume an even more didactic cast, and 
the formidable name of Mrs. Trimmer 
seems somehow to be intimately bound 
up with them. The mischief was, as 
Scott pointed out, that the moral always 
consisted in “good moral conduct being 
crowned with temporal success.’”’ The 
immortal “Parent’s Assistant,” by far 
the greatest of Miss Edgeworth’s works, 
and the deathless “Fairchild Family,” 


| best represent the second stage, the 
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severity of which was also, strange to 
say, relieved by Miss Martineau’s sim- 
ple and pleasant “Playfellow,” with 
the “Crofton Boys” and “Feats on the 
Fiord,’” which modern enterprise has, 
we believe, reproduced in a penny edi- 
tion! After a long period the reaction 
came—not indeed until early-Victorians 
had become middle-Victorians; and a 
return to nature was effected by the 
simple processes of making the child- 
hero as wilfully and knowingly naughty 
as possible, and of throwing in an occa- 
sional deathbed. That reaction has 
itself disappeared; the taste for senti- 
mentally mischievous brats has been 
lost, and though, as we have said, self- 
consciousness is still rampant, there are 
hopeful signs of a closer approxima- 
tion to reality and good sense. In re- 
spect, then, of their choice of reading, 
the children of to-day are much more 
fortunate than their grandparents; for 
they have not merely the excellent 
entertainment provided by contempo- 
rary writers, but they have also the 
pick of the didactic literature, which 
has lost all its sting. How good some 
of it is! No child worth his salt will 
be bored by “Sandford and Merton” 
or the “Fairchild Family,” for no child 
will take them au sérieux. On the con- 
trary, a child will revel in their archaic 
oddity. There is little risk of his being 
made a curmudgeon of by “Waste Not. 
Want Not,” as Sir Walter Scott feared; 
for he will taste with infinite gusto, 
if not with complete appreciation, the 
latent humors of that and many an- 
other tale by Miss Edgeworth. As we 
have remarked in the case of fairy 
stories, the distinctive diction, and the 
unaccustomed turns of thought and ex- 
pression, will prove an inexhaustible 
source of delight to any child blessed 
with a measure of imagination. 

We cannot close these desultory ob- 
servations without paying a tribute of 
heartfelt admiration to a couple of 
works which should ever occupy the 
most honored place in the schoolroom 
bookcase, after fairy tales, “Robinson 
Crusoe,” and the “Arabian Nights.” 
One is Captain Marryat’s “Masterman 
Ready.” Suggested by the “Swiss 
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Family Robinson”—a book written by 
a prig for prigs about prigs—it has com- 
pletely staved in that veritable boat of 
tubs, if we may use an appropriate 
metaphor. But to be done full justice 
to, it must be read in an edition con- 
taining the old-fashioned cuts, where 
Mr. Seagrave is discovered catching 
turtle, felling trees, and generally per- 
ambulating his desert isle in a tall hat, 
a swallow-tail coat, and an irreproach- 
able pair of white ducks with straps. 
The other work to which we refer was 
written by Miss Catherine Sinclair, and 
appeared as a timely protest against 
the excesses of the didactic school. It 
is probably the most natural, unaf- 
fected, and charming account of the 
life of a little boy and his sister that 
has ever been presented to the world, 
as every one familiar with it will agree. 
For who that has ever trembled at 
Mrs. Crabtree, laughed at Lord Rock- 
ville, adored Uncle David, and alter- 
nately wept and laughed with Harry 
and Laura, but will gladly echo our 
all-too inadequate and feeble panegyric 
of the incomparable “Holiday House”? 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THOMAS CATHRO’S CLOCK. 
I. 

“I am leaving you alone in the world, 
Thomas, but I think you will do hon- 
estly and well. You have but two 
things to think of: yourself and your 
eraft. Never demean yourself for an 
advantage to yourself. That way you 
will succeed with the only success 
worth having.” Such was the dying 
advice which young Thomas Cathro 
received from his father. Some days 
later, on his return from the kirkyard 
where he had laid to rest the remains 
of a parent whom he had both revered 
and loved, he sat down in the silent 
house and took account of his position. 
His years were twenty-one, and he was 
fairly master of the craft of clock- 
making. Under the wise guidance of 
his father, and aided by a naturally 
serious and well-balanced temperament 
of his own, he had employed the years 
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of his apprenticeship so well as to have 
gained repute as a skilful and original 
workman. He did nothing by rote, but 
everything with wise consideration. 
His hand and mind were guided by a 
sense of fine poetry in adjusting his 
mechanism to solemnly measure out 
time; and ere the finished watch passed 
from his hands it had become a lovable 
thing from which he parted with regret. 
There was also a romantic strain in his 
outlook on life, although only half 
acknowledged to himself. Therefore, 
before settling down in this little town 
in the midlands of Scotland, he was 
fain to go out into the world to see and 
study what the French and Swiss could 
do, and get some smack of wider exist- 
ence and experience. The few hun- 
dreds of pounds his father had left him 
would suffice for his modest projects; 
and he justified them by the conviction 
that he would thereby extend his 
knowledge and mastery of the craft he 
loved. So inspired and resolved he 
proceeded to London, and, after a stay 
of about a year there, to Paris. In that 
city he worked out into practice a 


subtly conceived improvement in the 
mechanism of watches, which he sold 
for a considerable sum of money to a 
famous house, remitting the proceeds 
to the Bank of Scotland in Edinburgh 
to be held in his name. With the fame 
of this achievement, and the greater 


possibilities it betokened, he next 
passed with high recommendations to 
Geneva. There he ingratiated himself 
by his curious admixture of modesty 
and knowledge. His strongly-marked 
features spoke of self-reliance; and in 
his eyes there seemed always lurking a 
gleam of suppressed wrath, which 
changed into a grave smile when he 
was spoken to. 

One day, while standing in the shop 
of the firm with whom for the time he 
had some connection, he was shown by 
the chief a note which had just been 
handed in. It contained a request for 
a careful and superior workman to be 
sent to examine an old clock which had 
suddenly stopped working. The signa- 
ture to the note, entirely written in a 
feminine hand, was E. Dundas-Leblanc. 
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“There is something Scottish in the 
family; would you like to go?” asked 
the proprietor. 

The house indicated was pleasantly 
situated on a slope about a mile from 
the town, and stood in its own grounds, 
which were attractively laid out in 
garden and terrace. On being ad- 
mitted and shown up-stairs, and thence 
by a somewhat long and narrow pas- 
sage into a room furnished as if for no 
particular purpose, Thomas Cathro 
found himself in the presence of a 
young lady whose age he judged to be 
about his own. Foreign experience 
had softened his Scottish stiffness with- 
out making him pliant, at least con- 
ventionally so. His manners were his 
own; simple, direct, and not assertive, 
but still the outcome of a distinct per- 
sonality. 

“I come from Monsieur Hartmann, 
mademoiselle.” 

“Yes. You are a careful workman?” 
she asked. 

“Certainly; I am a careful workman.” 
There was a slight emphasis laid on 
the last word, that caused the young 
lady to look at him with some atten- 
tion. 

“I beg your pardon,” she said; “I hope 
I conveyed no disgrace in calling you a 
workman.” 

“None, mademoiselle. I am a careful 
man in my work.” 

As he turned to look at the clock, the 
young lady again regarded him with 
some curiosity. “This is the clock,” 
she said. “It stopped suddenly yester- 
day. Itis very old. It belonged to my 
mother who held it in great reverence. 
She gave it to me at her death, with 
particular injunctions not to tamper 
with it; to wind it regularly, and to keep 
it upright. It was to be moved as little 
as possible, and if anything went 
wrong (although she thought it would 
go all my life as it had done during 
hers), I was to be present while it was 
being repaired. My mother’s wishes 
are sacred,” she continued; “and for the 
clock itself, I have now the same 
strange respect that she had.” 

Thomas listened gravely, and with 
such interested attention, that the 
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young lady was won by his sympathy. | 


She remarked he had a fine, strong 
face, full of gentle expressions. 

He opened the panel door, 
touched the pendulum. “Oh,” 
cried, “it goes!” 

“No,” he answered, shaking his head 
with a grave smile, and looking at her, 
“that is the click of a dead clock.” 

“Dead?” 

“For the present. Clocks have the 
advantage over us; they may stop 
beating out time, and yet be made to 
resume. I must take it down. I will 
be careful.” He repeated this without 
any smile, but rather with sympathetic 
assurance. 

“You are not a Swiss?’ she asked, 
having observed some defects in his 
French idiom. 

“No. Iam a Scot.” 

“Indeed!” she said. “I am _ half 
Scottish; my best half,” she added, 
quickly and smilingly, in English. 

“Yes,” he answered in the same 
tongue; “wherever the Scottish is mixed 
it shines forth the best, or’ (he chose 
the word after a pause, during which he 
continued to peer into the mechanism) 
“protrudes the worst,—in that case very 
bad.” 

“My Scottish part is Dundas.” 

“A good name; a historical name.” 
He removed the pendulum, saying: 
“T must take it all down.” 

“You were trying to avoid doing so?” 
she asked. 

“Yes, if possible, for what you told 
me.” 

“Well, never mind. 
seemed superstitious about it. 
but I trust you now.” 

“Oh, but I will not harm it.” He 
paused in his work of detaching 
the movement after a little, and 
added: “This is a very old and finely 
made case. It is a careful work of 
art.” 

“Yes; I have heard her say all that. 
It had been in her family for very 
long.” 

“See,” he said, pointing, “here is a 
motto carved beneath the movement on 
the case, Gang steady, gang lang. You 
know what that means?” 


and 
she 


My mother 
So am I; 
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“Yes; but I did not know it was 
there.” 

“It was a true artist did that. He 
put it there out of mortal sight as a 
charm for the clock itself, as if it were 
a living thing to be reminded and take 
thought.” 

The girl gazed steadily back in his 
eyes as he watched hers for the effect 
of his remark. “Why are you a clock- 
maker?” she said. 

“What better trade could I be of? 
Here is a fellow-workman speaking to 
me quite earnestly over the space of 
two hundred years. I can leave good 
work too for folks that come after.’ 

“What is your name?’ she asked 
simply. 

“Thomas Cathro.” 

“Has your family always been clock- 
makers?” 

“Not that I am aware of. We have 
no history. My father was a school- 
master.” 

“Was?” 

“Yes; all dead; I am the only Cathro.” 
He had now detached the mechanism 
and was examining it. “Did your 
mother come from Edinburgh?’ he 
asked. , 

“Yes; or 
Why?’ 

“Because here is the Castle-rock en- 
graved on this plate, and a motto, Haud 
Heigh, meaning Aim high. This is no 
ordinary clock,” he continued, breaking 
into subdued enthusiasm. “It was a 
leisurely, thinking man made and put 
it together. Here is a coat-of-arms 
carved on the back of the case. Is that 
the Dundas coat?” 

“Yes; my mother’s family. She 
married a French Protestant, and they 
came here to live. My name is Esmé 
Dundas-Leblane. I live here with my 
sister who is married. She is a Le- 
blanc; Iam a Dundas.” 

He looked at her with a calm scrutiny. 
“Yes, ye have the wild Scots e’e,—the 
wild Scots eye, I mean. Ye tell a story 
quick.” 

“About my sister?” 

“Tea.” 

“You comprehended quickly.” 

“IT am quick at the Scots uptake.” 


rather East Lothian. 
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“Speak like that,” she said; “speak 
like that, while you work. I like it. 
My mother had times when she spoke 
so.” 

“See here,” he said, and she came 
close to look; “there is the fault. 
Nothing is broken; only that pin has 
worn so thin that the wheel lies heavy 
on its centre, and stops the movement. 
If this clock were life, and that pin 
were hope, you might see how worn- 
out hope stops life.” 

“You are young to moralize.” 

“But I am not moralizing,” he said 
with a laugh. “If clockmaking were 
mere mechanics I should get weary of 
se.” 

“Never mind,” she replied; “speak 
like that. My mother spoke like 
that.” 

“Your mother would be having a 
special liking for you?” 

“Yes. I comforted her when she was 
sad.” 

“And not so much for your sister 
He did not wait for a reply. “See here 
again,” he continued, “round this 


OLE 


wheel: Quick make, quick break. This 


clock is alive; it is full of mind,—that 
is, for me.” He broke ecstatically into 
the Scottish tongue: “But I’ll make yea 
fine pin, my auld chap, an’ ye sall gang 
anither hunder year.” 


“And whose possession will it be in k 
but with a warmer, kindlier manner. 


then?’ said the girl, moved also by his 
tone. “I will not have it live after 
me. Who will care for my mother 
then?” 

“You speak as if your mother’s soul 
was in the clock.” 

“No, no; not her soul, but something 
of her.” 

“A clock-case is a fine abode for a 
gone spirit, none better. And if you 
loved your mother, and your mother 
loved the clock, it is no wonder if you 
hold tryst there.” 

*“T never thought of it like that; yet 
it seems true.” 

“True it is, I must take this wheel 
with me.” 

“Oh,” she said, “is that necessary?’ 

“Yes; the pin must be accurately 
fitted.” 

“But 


they are small things. I 
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thought you could bring up a number 
and fit one here.” 

“I could do that,” he answered, “if 
you thought the clock would like being 
treated in that way. I propose to make 
a special pin for it, by hand. It shall 
be my own work; something of me shail 
also go into the clock. It would not be 
a matter of account or charges at all. I 
should like to do that.” 

“TI agree,” she said frankly. “Do not 
be hurt; I did not mistrust you; I was 
only thinking of my mother’s com- 
mand.” 

“Oh, but your mother would trust 
me.” 

“It is true,” she answered. 
will you return?” 

“The day after to-morrow at the same 
hour.” 

“Very well. Good-day, Mr. Cathro.” 

“Good-day, Miss Dundas.” 

She carefully locked the door of the 
room, then paused at the window in 
the corridor to watch him pass down 
the path and along the road. He was 
pleasant to look at, and she remained 
by the window in thought long after he 
was out of sight. 


“When 


II. 


Two days later, true to his promise 
Thomas Cathro returned to the house. 
The young lady received him as before, 


She was dressed with some attractive 
additions, yet still simply; and there 
was a deeper color on her cheek. 

“TI heard you ask for Miss Leblanc,” 
she said, with a friendly smile of mean- 
ing. 

“That was only of a servant,” he 
answered. 

“My sister,” she continued,—“I told 
you of my sister,—she saw you come up 
the path; she does not like you,—your 
appearance; she says you have had 20 
youth.” 

“True, true. We jump youth in 
Scotland, and begin to reflect early. 
she does not like that, you say? Then 
I don’t like her. But I do not wish 
you to think my heart is not full of 
young things, Miss Dundas.” 

She unlocked the door of the room 
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where stood the clock and its works 
as they had left them. “How dead it 
looks,” she said. 

“Only suspended,” he answered. “If 
I know anything of my trade you will 
find it go at once. Cathro’s pin will 
now outlast everything in the clock.” 

“You are sure it will go? I have not 
slept sound these two nights; I missed 
its familiar tick-tack.” 

“Ah, it was not only that; your 
mother’s presence was also in suspense, 
although time is nothing to her. She 
inhabits here,” he said, touching the 
clock, “where she can taste of its 
passing to you.” 

“Does she see us, do you think?” 
asked the girl, touched to conviction 
by the sober mysticism of his remark. 

“See? No, not see; but she knows.” 

“Knows you also?” 

“Why not?’ he answered, holding 
out the wheel with its newly fitted pin. 
‘“‘There’s a piece of me going into the 
ghostly bond now.” 

She sat down to watch him, observ- 
ing with what care and reverence he 
handled the wheels with his long, 
delicate fingers. “See how it fits,” he 
said, as he fixed the new pin in its 
centre. 

“IT can scarcely believe it will go.” 

“You shall see,” he answered, turn- 
ing home the last screws. “Look how 
the very back of the case, against the 
wall, is carved with an exquisite 
pattern, and the top also. There is no 
part but is decorated with skill and 
care, although in a place hidden from 
the eye. What a pang it must have 
given the man who made it to part 
with this clock, for money too. But 
who made it? I see no name or mark 
anywhere; a common place is that inner 
circle where the hands turn.” He 
scanned it narrowly. “That brass boss 
is modern, put there by some ignorant 
man to keep out dust. Beneath it, no 
doubt, is the maker’s name.” 

“Would you like to know?’ 
asked. 

“A little,” he answered. 

“Remove it then, and look.” 

“Do you say so?” 

“Yes, surely, you.” 


she 
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He undid the little rivet, removed 
the hands and the modern boss, she 
standing by him pleased to gratify his 
curiosity, and there on the sunken 
circle he read: “Thom: Cathro me fecit 
et machinam et scrinium anno MDCIX. 
He stood gazing like one in a dream. 
It stood too high for her to read, and 
as she looked at him with inquiring 
surprise, he pointed mutely with his 
long forefinger to the name. 

She came closer. “Cathro,” she cried; 
“some ancestor?” 

“IT know not.” 

“How strange, more than strange. 
What does the Latin say?” 

“Thomas Cathro made me, works and 
case, in the year 1609.” 

“And you know nothing of him?” 

“Nothing; not by vote of acquired 
knowledge. But I have a strange con- 
viction of something I feel.” 

“What do you feel?” she asked. 

“That it was I who made that clock 
three hundred years ago.” 

He made as if to replace the boss. 
“No,” she said, laying her hand on his 
arm, “leave it so, I wish it.” In 
silence he refixed the hands, attached 
the pendulum and the weights. 

“How long has it been standing?” 
he asked. 

“Two days.” 

“How many hours?” 

“You can reckon from nine o’clock in 
the morning two days ago.” 

“Then it shall not have lost a minute 
of work for me.” Saying this he 
wound up and exhausted the movement 
twice, and pulled the weights as much 
more as he judged would represent the 
odd hours, steadying the pendulum 
while he did so. “Now, Miss Dundas, 
*tis you shall start it on another long 
task.” Her hand trembled as she 
approached to touch the pendulum. 
“Steady,” he said, grasping her wrist 
with his powerful fingers, and guiding 
the little effort. The clock resumed its 
solemn ticking. “It goes as before, 
Miss Dundas.” He held the panel door 
in his hand. “I am loth to close it up. 
See again how beautiful is that shallow 
earving all over the inside. I dare 
wager you will find the back of this 
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pilaster, which you cannot see without | 


a light, fully patterned.” She lit a taper 
and held it, while he peered inside. 
“As I said,” he exclaimed, “see!” She 
bent her head into the opening, quite 
close to him, as he held the taper. 
“Take care of your hair with the flame,” 
he said, and gently straightened a loose 
lock over her forehead. She put up her 
hand quickly and it touched his. “Do 
you see?” he asked. 

“Tea.” 

“The man who did all that cared for 
nothing but truth and eternity.” 





17 
like a spirit in pain,” he said. By the 
thin light of the taper they could see 
another cover of dark wood, in the 
centre of which was a sunken brass 
handle. “Raise that.”’ she said, in the 
same tone of half-command. He did so. 
It came away noiselessly. and discov- 
ered to view a tray divided into com- 
partments of differing shape and size, 
all lined with silk. now much faded. 
Only two contained anything. “Here 
is a ring.’ he said holding it up, and 
looking into her face, which was close 


| to his, as she stood peering earnestly 


She stood back suddenly, looking at | 


him with eyes of amazement. 
no earthly clockmaker,” 


“You are | 
she exclaimed. | 


“You are his spirit come back to repair | 


your former handiwork. Say, is it not 
so?” She asked this with an effort at a 
shade of jesting in her voice. He shook 
his head. “I know no more of my- 
self than what I am now. But saw 
you nothing else down there in the 
dark corner? See; touch it. What is 
it?” 

“It seems a leathern loop.” 

“So. And did I not see a second in the 
other corner?” 

“Yes,” she answered fearfully; “what 
of that?” 

“Only this, that I believe this pedestal 
is boxed, and these loops serve to raise 
a lid.” 

“Lift it,’ she said in a frightened 
tone. 

“Nay: that is for you to do. 
go now?” 

“No; stay. Do you 
tremble? Raise it, I say. 
you or your ancestor.” 

“But not what may be within. Shall 
I go?” 

“I bade you stay once already,” she 
answered with some fire and some bit- 
terness: “but you may go if that is all 
you care for me or my wishes.”’ 

“Bid me do anything now, Miss Dun. 
das, and I will obey.” 

“Then raise that lid, if it is a lid.” 

He handed her the taper, which she 


Shall I 


not see how I 
You made it, 


” 


held, watching him with intense ex- 
pectation. Taking hold of the two tags 


of leather he pulled the lid. which came 
away with a strange creak. 
470 
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| and of silken softness. 


“It speaks | 


| heard her moving in the dawn. 


into the narrow space. She turned as 
pale clay, faltered, and seemed 
about to swoon. “What it?” he 
asked, putting out his arm to support 
her. With an effort she came to her- 
self, but sank on her knees, and took 
the ring in her hand. “The night 
before my mother died.”’ she said, “I 
When 
I rose and went to her she was coming. 
deathly pale and faltering, from this 
room. Next day I missed the ring from 
the forefinger of her left hand, where 
she always wore it. She would not 
unswer to my questions as to where it 
was. I thought she did not under- 
stand, as she was very weak and still, 
and I searched everywhere in vain. 
This is it.” 

He took up the second object. which 
was a little box with a sliding cover, 
and a notch for the thumb to push it by. 
He looked at her, and she nodded. 
When opened it revealed a plait of hair 
of two colors inter-twisted, one dark 
brown, hard, and crisp, the other yellow, 
The plait was 
fastened at each end with a few turns 
of silk thread. 

She regarded it for some seconds in 


as 


is 


silence. “Can you explain?’ she said 
atlast. “You are wise.” 
“Is this your mother’s hair?’ he 
asked, pointing to the light strand. 
“Yes: as it was in youth. I have 


some in an old brooch. It is the same.” 
“And the other is vour father’s?” 
“No,” she answered faintly, “his was 
raven black.” There was a_ pause. 
“Explain.” she said. half-fiercely. with 
a slight taunt in her tone. 
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“Love,” answered Thomas Cathro, 
“does strange things, they say.” 

She leaped up angrily. 
malign my mother, you cold, ghostly 
Scotsman?’ 

“Young love,” 
“bides long.” And he stroked the 
twined locks as they lay in his palm. 

She broke into a_ sob, saying: 
“Mother,” and taking the hair from 
him, restored it, wet with her tears, to 
its little box. 


into its place,” she said. 


“But there is more beneath; another | 


lid that lifts.” 


“Then raise it.” she said as before. 


“You make me your agent, ask me 
with | 


questions, and then taunt me 
slander,”’ he replied. 

“No, no. Never mind that; 
friends. Lift again.” 

He did so, revealing the rest of the 
boxed pedestal lined with silk, 
where at the bottom lay the tassel of a 
sword, a military cockade, two silver 
shoe-buckles, and three bundles of 
letters. 

“Give me these,” she said. 

He bent to touch them. but arresting 
his hand, said: “’Tis as easy for you 
to stoop as for me, and more fit for you 
to touch.” 

“Then we are not friends?’ she said 
inquiringly. 

“A Scots friendship 
thing,” he answered. 

“Yes; give me these.” He lifted the 
things up one by one, and placed them 
in her hands. When he laid the letters 
in them with slow reverence, her 
fingers trembled violently. At 
moment a footfall was heard in the 
passage, and with calm 


we are 


also 


is a_ serious 


its mysterious receptacle to 
girls hands as she stood frightened 
and motionless, put them into 
pockets. 
dark, French-looking woman entered. 
Thomas, with the lighted taper in 
his hand, made as if he were still en- 
gaged in examining the works of the 
clock. 
“Well,” the tall in 


said woman, 


“Will you | 


he answered gently, | 


“Put everything back | 


that | 


adroitness | 
Thomas Cathro restored the clock and | 
its first | 
state, and snatching the things from the | 


his | 
The door opened and a tall, | 


| French, to her sister, “is the venerable 
object going again?’ 

“Yes, Charlotte; it goes as well as 
ever.” 

“And your worship of it also as be- 
fore?’ 

“As before, sister.” 

“It is an old clock, 


is it not?’ she 


asked, addressing the clockmaker. 
“Yes, madam; very old.” 

-ase is curious, but the move- 

Why 


“The 
ment must be antiquated. 
have a new one?” 

“They have worn so far together; it 
would be a pity to separate them now.” 

“You also?’ she said, laughing, 
somewhat stridently for a woman. 
“But it is excused with you; you are a 


” 


not 


| clockmaker. 

“Only a clockmaker, madam.” 

“Well,” she said, in the same gibing 
tone, “let your bill read: ‘To repairing 
an idol,’ and my foolish sister will pay 
you handsomely.” 

“Tis the same _ price for idols, 
madam, as for new gods; the proper 
time of day is everything.” 

The woman looked sharply at the 
clockmaker. Thomas Cathro_ stood 
| there with his pockets full of alien 
mystery. The clock was ticking 


| bravely; there was no excuse for longer 


stay. He turned to the girl: “Will you 
then have the case waxed, as I sug- 
gested? It will preserve it.’ 

“Yes, please,” she answered at once. 

“I will come to-morrow if conven- 
ient.” 

“Very well; at the same hour.” 

“At the same hour, mademoiselle.” 

“But that is cabinet-maker’s work,” 
said the elder sister. 

“I understand perfectly about wood- 
work, madam.” He bowed respect- 
fully. and took his departure. 

In the evening, as he sat in his own 
| little room overlooking the lake, a note 
was brought him by an elderly woman, 
who, before delivering it, made certain 
by many questions of his identity. It 
ran thus: “This is sent you by a faithful . 
old servant. You will please read the 
letters and tell me their import to-mor- 
| row. I hear you ask, must I do this? 
| Tsay, yes. Your Friend.” 
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Ill. 

Thomas Cathro’s task kept him | 
awake all the night. The mere reading | 
of the letters did not occupy long, for | 
they were not very numerous; but 
the story set forth in them so wrought 
on his sympathy and imagination, that 


he re-read it, pondered it, and realized | 


it, till it took possession of him, and 
would not go from his mind. 





One packet was composed of the 
letters of Archibald Dennistoun, 


covered a period of five years. Be- 


ginning with love, young, fervent, full | 
of hope, for Marion Dundas, they ended | 


with the same love, but clouded by 
personal disaster, ruin of fortune and 


prospects, and banishment for political | 
They showed Archibald Den- | 
tale?” 


intrigue. 
nistoun as a late and faithful royalist, 
serving a cause, hopeless and long gone 
by, by means that brought him within 
the scope of the laws of treason. <An- 
other packet comprised the letters of 
Marion Dundas to him, speaking of love 
as true, if more soberly expressed. 
Thomas Cathro found the series com- 
plete, question and reply, suggestion 
and response, fitting in with perfect 
clearness. 


address, or signature. Only one bore a 


date, set down in bitterness as record- | 
| house on the hill, purchasing on the 


By allu- | 


ing the anniversary of a happy event 
twenty-two years previously. 
sions made in them these notes seemed 
to have been written in Geneva. 
breathed of disappointment, querulous- 
ness, even despair; they conjured up old 
affection, and spoke of broken faith, and 
a too credulous heart. 
the packet were two miniatures with- 
out frames, one of a woman whom the 
clockmaker divined at the first glance 
to be Miss Esmé 
mother; and the other of a 


nance. He wore a soldier’s coat, and 


the hilt of his sword was painted as if | 
| ingly. 


held high in his hand. 


The candle was burning faint in the | 
breaking dawn as Thomas Cathro sat | 


reading for the twentieth time, but 
now, with a wild disappointed desire 
to solve its mystery, the last of the 


and | 





The third packet was com- | 
posed of little notes, without heading, | 


They | 


In the middle of | 


Dundas-Leblane’s | 
gallant- | 
looking youth of open, smiling counte- | 
| merely, “Well?” 
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little notes, which ran thus: “But once 
more and I leave Geneva and you 
forever. Once more, Marion. Forty- 
five is young to die to joy, for when 
gone from here I shall be to all 
purpose dead. Only once more, Mar- 
ion.” On the back of this was writ- 
ten in a woman’s hand: “14th May, 
1787. 
me!” 

“What for?’ asked Cathro aloud, 
as he blew out the candle, and stand- 
ing at the window gazed at the faint 
signs of day: “What for?” He looked 
for some minutes motionless at the 
rising glory of the sun. Then he 
turned from the window saying, “And 
why should I, Thomas Cathro, watch- 
maker, trouble my soul so about an old 
Wrapping a blanket around 
him he lay back resolutely in his chair 
for a short rest. But dawn is the time 
of dreams, and in the short hour that 
ensued he saw curious visions, and a 
love history that held his mind with the 
persistence of reality. He awoke angry 
with himself. Work was impossible, 
so he went forth by the lake and the 
heights till the dinner-hour, sitting 
down every now and again in thought, 
and rising impatiently, till he returned 
in the same strange, uneasy, haunted 
humor. Dinner over, he set out for the 


May heaven in its mercy pardon 


way, with a grim laugh, some polisher’s 
wax and cloths. Almost at the gate of 
the villa he stood still suddenly, struck 
by a thought which caused him to take 
from his pocket the smaller bunch of 
notes, and detach the one which bore 
the woman’s piteous prayer for mercy 
in heaven. This he put in his waist- 
coat-pocket and went on. 

The young lady received him up- 
stairs with her former distant courtesy, 
but in the clock-room, she held 
out her hand for him to take, and said 


once 


Thomas looked about him mean- 

“No,” she said, divining his glance, 
“impossible. This, you observe, is an 
annexe. No one can come near save by 
that passage, and it creaks to the light- 


est foot.” 
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“Then I will begin to polish 
clock,”’ he answered. 

“Look at my eyes,” she said, setting 
herself before him. “I have not slept.” 

“Why? What have you to do with 
love tales dead and gone?” 

“As much as you have to do with 
ancient clocks. You speak worship- 
fully of clocks, imagine them alive, give 
them souls, come here like a returned 
spirit, draw secrets from them, probe 
my mother’s heart and mine; and now, 
will you, like blank fate, keep silence, 
and hold the dead and living uneasily 
in your power?” 

“You may read as I have done,” he 
said. 

‘*‘Ay; but not understand like you.” 

“How old are you?” he asked sud- 
denly. 

“Twenty-two.” 

“What month and year were you born 
in?” 

“In 1788, on the 14th of February.” 

“St. Valentine’s Day?’ 

“Doubtless; what then?” 

“Nothing; nothing at all. 
your mother was younger than you 
now are when she loved and was loved 
by a youth called Archibald Dennis- 
toun. They wrote beautiful letters to 
each other, full of pure affection and 
hope. But the youth was a soldier, a 
Prince Charlie’s man, and followed his 
king abroad. He got mixed 
political intrigues in the Stuart cause 
when it was already dead, past all hope 
of resurrection. For his faith’s sake he 
loved it the more. That is why your 
mother also came to France. He was 
seized in England, tried, imprisoned, 
his estates confiscated, himself ruined. 
All that is in the letters, and the last 
from prison is the highest, bonniest 
scoff at fortune one could wish to read. 
Your mother was to wait till time or 
fortune set him free. When or how 
he was liberated appears not, but it 
is clear he found her out in Geneva 
here twenty—I mean, many years after, 
and he seems to have haunted her. 
Honestly I doubt not; never fear it, 
Miss Dundas. And then it would seem 
he went away forever. That is all. 
And now, will you follow my advice?” 





| dued but unabashed delight. 
| came to her eyes as she looked on the 
Listen, | 


up in| 
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“What is it?’ 

“True, blind promises were never 
Seots dealing. Put everything back in 
its place, and never disturb it again. 
Do you say yes?” 

“Yes.” 

‘‘Now let me wax the case and go. 
Shortly I return to Scotland. I have 
seen all the Swiss can do, and I can 
do as good as his best at home. But 
look ye, Esmé Dundas, you are Scots, 
true Scots; and for a word out of your 
mouth Thomas Cathro would cast hini- 
self unthinking into Geneva lake and be 
dead.” 

“Put everything back,” she said, “I 
will obey you.” 

He opened the panel door, lifted tlie 
secret covers, and producing the 
packets of letters laid them reverently 
in their old hiding-place. “But first look 
at this.” he said, drawing forth her 
mother’s miniature; “‘who is that like?” 
And he gazed upon the girl with sub- 
Tears 


picture. “And then this,” he con- 
tinued, handing her the young soldier’s 
portrait. “Look at it well. Birth, gal- 
lant thoughts, gentry breeding. Why 
should worse men be happy?” 

“What mean you by ‘worse men’?” 
she asked quickly. 

“Pooh,” he answered scornfully, ‘“‘see 
how we live now, with easy bread from 
day to day, hunting foxes or making 


| clocks, with never a thing to rouse us 


or make the blood run; stamping out 
political ideas for fear some few should 
lose their lives in honest strife. What, 
if I wished to win a lady’s love as this 
gallant did, what, I say, should I turn 
to, what try, what dare, what achieve? 
What for did ye require me to mend 
history-haunted clocks, and what for 
give me these letters to read? Could 
you not leave me alone in peace with 
my trade? I’ll make watches with him 
that breathes; but what stuff would 
that be to brag of in a maid’s ear? I'll 
think my ain think, an’ be sure o’t.— 
pardon me the Scots; I will think my 
own thoughts, and know them true 
against any man; but in what cause 
shall any one send me to whirl a sword? 
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And who will weep my setting out, that 
will be safe home the same night by set 
o’ sun?” 

The girl stood gazing at him, half 
amazed, half admiring. He replaced 
the inner lid and the jewel-tray. “What 
old ballad was that my mother used to 
make me read to her about True 
Thomas?” she asked gently. 

“Ballad me no ballads,” he answered 
fiercely; “this is not a ballad age, Miss 
Dundas.” Then ina softer tone he con- 
tinued: “That lid is closed forever to 
you. I have told you true. Uncover 
not a dead love; it will fire your heart. 
Put back the ring there, and the hair 
here, and let your mother’s spirit rest. 
Spirits are bad companions for mortals. 
Your own hands shall put down this 
last cover. Well done! When you and 
this clock by any chance are like to 
part, then open this and burn the con- 
tents. Other virtue the clock has none. 
Cathro was a handicraftsman; he but 
made the shell to hold a love tale, and 
for a spirit to haunt. You may say now 
the case is waxed. I’ll wax no more of 
it. and none can tell. Shortly, and I 
am off for Scotland. ’Tis a long 
journey there, as I shall make it. Say 
good-bye to me, Thomas Cathro, clock- 
maker, and, if you will, wish me 
well.” 

He half turned to go, and she looked 
at him with a confused countenance, 
saying in a low voice: “Yesterday you 
spoke plainer; I knew your meaning. 
Did I tell you I am my own mistress, 
and have a portion of my own?” 

“T am glad to hear it. Give it to no 
man. Money makes them monkeys. 
Good-bye.” 

“But—but you have done me a ser- 
vice.” 

“IT am paid.” 

“How?” 

“Miss Dundas, there is no blood in ye 
but is pure Scots. Your eye has the 
light of the loch and the shadow of the 
mountain in it at once. For the glance 
of it I would do much more than mend 
a clock.” 

“You have been a friend to me.” 

“Trow me still, but let me go.” 

“You must take something from me; 
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something of something I 
shall miss.” 

“I could choose something you alone 
can give and would not miss.” 

“Then do.” 

“You give it me? 

“Yes; if I may.” 

He put his hand on her shoulder and 
turned to the window, she also obeying 
the movement. It seemed to her that 
her spirit at that moment was entirely 
bent to willing obedience. The hand 
that lay on her shoulder held her as in 
a charm. With the disengaged arm he 
made a wide sweep to direct her eyes, 
and in a deep stirred voice said: “You 
see the lake, and the mountains, and the 
blue sky, and all that is vast, moving. 
and wonderful, well then’—and he 
suddenly folded her in his arms and 
kissed her on the lips twice, then turned 
and went away ere she could speak. 

Next day Thomas Cathro left Geneva 
by the diligence in the early morning 
and disappeared into the turmoil of war 
that vexed Europe. Where he went, 
how existed, or what were his adven- 
tures, no one ever knew, for there was 
none to care, save that young girl’s 
heart he left behind so little compre- 
hended. 

After two years spent in finding out 
and corresponding with relatives in 
Scotland, Esmé Leblane proceeded 10 
2dinburgh with only her old maidser- 
vant for companion. There she took 
up her abode for a time, and ever in 
secret seemed to burn on her lips the 
imprint of two entrancing kisses, and a 
world of passion in her heart, while 
she prosecuted inquiries with unweary- 
ing ingenuity about one Thomas Cathro, 
watch and clock maker. She feigned 
reasons to the Edinburgh shopkeepers. 
and even described him. One old mer- 
chant told her that Cathro was a 
famous maker of clocks in days long 
gone, and that as recently as fifty years 
one of the name still followed the pur- 
suit somewhere in Fife. That was all 
she ever learned: and she returned 
sadly to Geneva lest perhaps he might 
go back there to see her, for somehow 
she was persuaded that he no more than 
she, would ever forget. She was sure 


my own; 


I dare not name it.” 
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ow ad 
that never since the world began, or 
love had a name, had there been two 
such kisses as those that Thomas 


Cathro took and left. 


IV. 

It was three years later, about a 
month after Waterloo, that Thomas 
Cathro walked into Edinburgh High 
Street, erect, bronzed, travel-worn, 
with a deep scar on his temple; and 
entering the Bank of Scotland inquired 
if the five hundred pounds he had sent 
three years previously were still on 
deposit in his name. Finding the 
money and his title clear, he 
retired to his native town, where he 
took a little house in the central street 
and set up a business as clockmaker. 
In the years that ensued he found he 
was in no wise dependent upon the 
wants of the place for occupation. 
Work came to him from all quarters, 
particularly from the great shops of the 
larger towns. He executed whatever 
was committed to him with such 
thoroughness and skill that he soon 
established for himself a wide fame in 
his handicraft, and other men became 
rich on the improvements which he 
introduced quietly and without pro- 
prietary claim. For no recompense and 
2t no man’s demand would he consent 
to hurry. but parcelled out his day with 
imethod and deliberation. A portion of 
it he devoted to works of his own con- 
ception, principally long case-clocks, 
and timepieces for niches. These he 
designed and finished entirely with his 
own brain and _ hands, and 
mechanism being constructed and fitted 
with genial patience and wise elabora- 
tion. He sold them always as if with 
regret, by preference to some private 
person, and only reluctantly to the 
representatives of business houses in 
Edinburgh or Glasgow. A chief pleas- 
ure to him was a commission from some 
laird or country gentleman, who desired 
a clock for a particular position in his 
house. On such occasions Thomas 
Cathro would go to view the room or 
hall, and in due time produce a piece 
of work whose carving, shape, and 
adornments harmonized to the best of 


secure 


case 
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his skill with the position it was des- 
tined to occupy. If the result did not 
seem to himself satisfactory he was the 
first to say so; but if it met with his own 
approval and did not please the pur- 
chaser, then would Thomas remove the 
clotk and pay no further heed to his 
client. 

With the passing years he continued 
to inhabit, without change other than 
what subtle time works, his little two- 
storied house, which was kept clean and 
orderly by the daily visitation of an 
elderly woman, whom he _ ealled 
*Lizbeth. She made his midday and 
evening meals; his breakfast of oatmeal 
porridge he cooked himself. Into his 
work-room up-stairs she was not per- 
mitted to go. <A trap-door in the floor- 
ing enabled him to lower to the ground- 
level the long clocks when finished. 
The roof was crowned with a little 
turret fashioned by himself, in which 
he had set up a four-dialled clock tha 
gave the time of day to the townfolk. 
and by it they set their watches and 
governed their doings as confidently as 
by the sun itself. It had a clear, silver- 
toned quarter-chime, and a_ resonant 
tenor bell for the hours. When the 
town lay quiet in the dead of night the 
fine harmony of its proclamation 
charmed with mystery the ear of 
many a half-sleeping child, or woke 
the dormant sentiments of ripe age. 
as only sweet bells can. 

And so the years ran on. Oid 
‘Lizbeth had died giving place to her 
daughter, who bore the same name. 
and rendered Thomas Cathro the same 
services. Age was upon him; seventy 
years would soon complete their tale. 
yet still he was the same grave, self- 
centred man. The were yet 
luminous and soft when in repose; but 
when he spoke the deep fire broke from 
them, and all his features bent to the 
sense of what he said, which was ever 
to the purpose, somewhat laconic, but 
touched every now and again by some 
ardent out-of-the-way word, which he 
would launch with a decisive gesture. 
At such times one remarked particu- 
larly the deep sear over the left temple. 
which the clockmaker had brought 


eyes 
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back from his travels. The educated 
delighted in his company when they 
could tempt him abroad, for he had 
moments of conversation in which his 
words made the veritable image and 


presentment of the thing he spoke of. | 


Such were those in which he would 


describe the assault on Badajoz, the | 
the fierce | 
| a broken, unknit strand, he knew not, 


struggle at Quatre Bras, 
Sunday at Waterloo; also, what colors 


the Alpine peaks take in the morning | 
and shadow of | 
| “LT have discovered you at last, Thomas 


sun, and the sheen 
Geneva Lake in the moonlight. 


To the poor he was a steadfast, un- | 
ne’er-do- | 
and you never knew. 


inquiring friend. Tinkers, 
weels, girls in trouble over neglected 
matrimony, all knew him for a mid- 
night benefactor. Indeed, over all 
womankind he exercised a_ strange 
fascination. One sweet girl, heiress to 
an ancient name, who 


‘ame by the scar on his 
Leading her gently to the window, he 
said, “Stand in the light,” and after 
gazing steadfastly in her face, con- 


tinued: ‘‘I will tell ye, for ye have eyes 


like one I knew long ago. 


not) that I got the mark, in saving her 
from a ruffian soldier in Badajoz. 
so, for your e’en’s sake and your own, 


I will put a braw new movement in | 


face 
as he 
“You 


ladyship’s watch.” His 
fire to sadness, 
soft supplication: 


your 
changed from 
added with 


would do an old man a favor never to | 


’ 


pass his door,” gazing still in the young 
face. 

So passed into age Thomas Cathro, 
till one day the carrier’s van stopped 
at his door, bringing for him a long 
box marked Clock, with 


for the carrier brought forth a form of 
receipt to which he _ required 
signature of Thomas Cathro, whose 
name it bore. Judging it to be merely 
a commission from Edinburgh, the old 
clockmaker laid it aside and went on 
with the 


When evening came, and his frugal 


stopped her | 
carriage at his door one day to leave | 
him her watch for repairs, and stayed | 
to talk, asked him to tell her how he | 
temple. | 
| Deal with it as you only know how. 


And it was | 
for such another (though I knew her 


And | 


| from 
| up the time it lost as you showed me 


great care, | 
and a letter which had evidently been | 
recommended with special precautions, | 


the | 


task he had then in hand. | 
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supper was over, he lit the candle and 
broke the seal. Before he had read 
a word of the contents, a strange unex- 
plained memory came over him of the 
letters he had read by candlelight in 
Geneva so many years gone past. Why 
at that moment his recollection should 
revert to that episode, which had 
dangled in his heart all these years like 


but he read without surprise, as if they 
were an expected message, these words: 


Cathro. Forty-five years ago I came 
to Edinburgh and sought you in vain, 
As time with me 
was fast running out, I tried once more, 
and with joy I hear of you. The un- 
witting messenger was young Lady 
Balmeath. She repeated something 
you said about her eyes and those of 
one you knew long ago. They were 
mine you meant, Thomas, were they 
not? I too have been faithful. See 
how I obey you: I send you the clock. 


so that we may meet again where time, 
as you said, is not measured. I return 
to Switzerland for all that remains of 
my life. You have been to me a spirit 
so long that I will not know you now 
Therefore I do not say ‘good- 
Esmé Dun- 


Save so. 
bye.’ but rather ‘hasten.’ 
das.” To this there was added: 
“I stopped the clock at nine on the 
morning of Friday. When it came 
Switzerland I carefully made 


how.” 

There was a soft youthful light in the 
clockmaker’s eyes as he unscrewed the 
box. Reverently he uplifted the clock 
and set it against the wall in a vacant 
space. All was still in the little room 
as he opened the panel door, but the 
silence spoke to him so that the tears 
ran from his eyes. “Esmé,” he called 
softly into the hollow space, “Esmé,” 
and the sound, striking on some vibra- 
tory part of the mechanism, returned a 
soft musical tone for answer. He care- 
fully folded her letter, and lifting the 
secret cover laid it there beside the 
ring, replacing the lid. Then. as for 
four days and the due number of odd 
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hours, he alternately wound up 
exhausted the movement, finally 


and 
set- 


ting the hands to the proper time, and | 
As the clock | 
resumed its measured beat he raised | 
his hands, and speaking to it as before | 
said: “You will tell me when she is no | 
you will 


touching the pendulum. 


more. Answer, answer, I say; 
tell me when she Again it 
seemed to him some soft, melodious 
response came from the mysterious 
interior, and he closed the door. 
Morning and night for more than a 
year Thomas Cathro laid his intent 


goes.” 


* P ° se | 
ear against the clock, listening as if 
making | 


for an expected sign, and 
always some low comment as if he 
spoke to one who heard. In that year 
he changed greatly. His hair. which 
had preserved much of its color, grew 
silver white, his face softened into a 
shadowed calmness and as he passed 
along the road to church people re- 
marked that he seemed ever to be gaz- 
ing on something afar off. His 
benefactions increased so that the 


parish minister reproved him for -his | 


worthless 
Cathro’s 


indiscriminate charity to 
persons, to which Thomas 


answer, some days later, was to hand 
him a bank draft for a hundred pounds 


to be distributed according to the 
minister’s methods. “Between us,” 
he said, “we may help all sorts. My 
way, sir, is perhaps too primitive. I 
have no skill in scientific charity, and 
am apt to think only that a hungry 
sinner craves food, and a frozen repro- 
bate some firing.” 

Meanwhile the clock had aroused the 
curiosity of the few privileged to see 
it. It was a striking object with its 
case of dark carved oak softened to 
a deep lustre by time. and dial of 
mellow-hued brass chased with curious 
designs. The hands simulating wavy 
serpents, whose heads were pierced by 
the centre-pin, seemed to quiver with 
life as they crept along the circle of 


the figured hours, surrounded by the | 
Its deep | 
echoing | 
| same when I am away; promise.” 


graven signs of the zodiac. 
brassy tick had a_ strange 
persistence about it, the 
conscious thing, working 
thoughtless mechanism, but 


beat of a 
not by 


sternly | 
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engaged in the solemn task of marking 
out the passing away of time. 

Some envied its possession, some 
dared to hint at its price. To all his 
answer was merely silence, accom- 
panied, in the case of the latter, by a 
stern flash of the eye. 

One day ’Lizbeth said to him: ‘The 
young laird o’ Easterfield was wishing 
me to take a guinea to persuade you 
to sell him that old clock; but I am 


| not caring for that kind o’ money, and 
| I said you could speak brawly for your- 
| sel 


so 


‘““And what said he then, ’Lizbeth?’ 

“He said you wadna speak on the 
subject.” 

“He that buys that clock buys me, 
*Lizbeth; and you know a man dare 
not sell his own soul, or the soul of 
another.” 

“Losh, Maister Cathro, we speak 0’ 
clocks, not souls.” 

“Both, ’Lizbeth, both. But you will 
not say that or anything like it to the 
young laird. Say just the clock is not 
for sale.” 

And faithful ’Lizbeth, after gazing 
meditatingly at her old master for 
some moments, went on with her work. 

Spring had come, and ’Lizbeth who 
was laying the dinner-cloth said to the 
clockmaker: “You will be going out 
more now that the fine weather is com- 
ing.” 

“Ay,” he answered, “there’s 
weather coming, ’Lizbeth.”’ 

She was startled at that moment to 
him rise from his chair and ap- 
proach the clock with a face of intent 
earnestness. With one hand uplifted 
to enjoin silence, he listened for some 
seconds, then opened the panel door, 
bending his ear yet closer. He shut 
it, and without moving said: “ ’Lizbeth, 
I am an old man. My time is near. 
If you find me dead soon, promise to 
do what ye will find written on a 
paper I shall leave.” 

“But, Mr. Cathro, ye must not——” 

“Promise, ’Lizbeth. I do not bribe 
ye, but ye will find your wage go on the 


tine 


see 


‘Sure enough I promise, Mr. Cathro.” 
“Very well, remember.” 
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That night Thomas Cathro stood 
long listening at the clock door, and at 
last went to bed. He had been but two 


hours asleep, when he leaped up sud- | 


denly, and passing rapidly through the 
open door that led to the parlor, stood 
before the clock. 
for some moments, then there was a 
blank of sound followed by an irregular 
quicker throb. It resumed for 
seconds, only to again fail in its 
measured click, and tremble faintly. 
He opened the front, his face trans- 
figured. “Esmé,” he called softly, im- 
ploringly. The clock answered by a 
succession of quick fluttering beats. 
“Esmé,” he called again, “I am here.” 


swung soundless to and fro, 
Thomas Cathro with fixed gaze 
watched it abate slowly and finally 
stop. 

He detached it, rapidly unscrewed 
the entire mechanism, and with deft 
hands undid its pins and wheels, making 
a heap of all the parts. Then he 


opened the secret place in the pedestal. | 
For the first time he discovered that it | 


formed a box which came clear away 
from the base of the clock. Into this, 
among the letters and other relics, he 
packed the entire mechanism, closed 
the lid, and fastened it down with 
screws. Taking a piece of paper he 
wrote on it these words: 


me, undisturbed, as it now is.” The 
box he placed on a chair by the bedside, 
and himself calmly crept between the 


sheets, placidly stretching his hands 


out over the counterpane, and closing 


his eyes. In the morning ‘Lizbeth 


found him lying so, dead. 


Geneva rang to her last rest, amid the 


lamentations of many whom she had | 
Dundas-Leblanc; | 


befriended, Esmé 
and on the same day, in stern Scottish 
silence, the earth was heaped over the 
coffin of Thomas Cathro, at whose feet 
taithful ’Lizbeth had placed the box, 
never letting it pass from her 
until the last. 


eyes 


| preparing every previous volume. 


| versity of arithmetic in general. 
| I also think that in dealing briefly with 


“I charge you, | 
Elizabeth, by your promise, to see this | 
box placed in my coffin and buried with | 


Three days | 
later the chime of the chapel bell in | 
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NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
BY LESLIE STEPHEN. 


Mr. Sidney Lee has recently delivered 


| at the Royal Institution a lecture upon 
| National Biography, which is, I under- 
Its beat was steady | 


stand, about to appear elsewhere. No 


| one has a better right to speak upon the 
| subject. 
some | 


He has been sole editor of the 
later volumes of the “Dictionary of 
National Biography,” and, as I can 
testify, had a very important share in 
He 
spoke, therefore, from considerable 
experience, and if I were to deal with 
his subject from the same point of view, 


| 1 should have little more to do than say 
The clicking ceased, and the pendulum | 
while | 


“ditto” to most of his remarks. I 
would not contradict even his statistics, 
although, as a matter of fact, they differ 
materially from my own calculations— 
I put that down to the known per- 
But 


a large subject, he left untouched Cer- 
tain considerations which are a neces- 
sary complement to his argument. I 
hope, therefore, that I may be allowed 


| to say something of a matter in which I 


have some personal interest. 

When the old “Biographia Britan- 
nica’? was coming out, Cowper made the 
unpleasant remark that it was 

A fond attempt to give a deathless lot 

To names ignoble, born to be forgot. 

If that was a fair judgment, what are 
we to say to the modern work, which 
includes thousands of names too ob- 


| scure for mention in its predecessor? 
| When 


Mr. Lee speaks of the “com- 
memorative instinct” as justifying his 
undertaking, the enemy replies that a 
very small minority of the names 
deserve commemoration. Admitting, 
as we all admit, the importance of 
keeping alive the leading names in 
history, what is the use of this long 
procession of the hopelessly insignifi- 
cant? Why repeat the familiar formula 


about the man who was born on such 


a day, was “educated at the grammar 
school of his native town,” graduated 
in such a year, became fellow of his 
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college, took a living, married, pub- 
lished a volume of sermons which 
nobody has read for a century, and has 
been during all that time in his church- 
yard? Can he not be left in peace, side 
by side with the “rude forefathers of the 
hamlet,” who are content to lie beneath 
their quiet mounds of grass? Is it not 
almost a mockery to persist in keeping 
up some faint and flickering image of 
him above ground? There is often 
some good reading to be found in 
country churchyards; but, on the whole. 
if one had to choose, one would perhaps 
rather have the good old timber cross- 
piece, with “afflictions sore long time 
he bore,’ than the ambitious monu- 
ments where History and her attend- 
ant cherubs are eternally poring over 


the list of the squire’s virtues and 
honors. Why struggle against the 


than a 
you were 


inevitable? Better oblivion 
permanent statement that 

thoroughly and hopelessly common- 
place. I confess that I sometimes 
thought as much when I was toiling on 
my old treadmill. Much of the work to 
be done was uninteresting, if not abso- 
lutely repulsive. I was often inclined 
to sympathize with the worthy Simon 
Browne, a Nonconformist divine of the 
last century. Poor Browne had re- 
ceived a terrible shock. Some accounts 
say that he had lost his wife and only 
son; others that he had “accidentally 
strangled a highwayman,” — not, one 
would think, so painful a catastrophe. 
Anyhow, his mind became affected; he 
fancied that his “spiritual substance” 
had been annihilated; he was a mere 
empty shell, a body without a soul; and, 
under these circumstances, as he tells 
us, he took to an employment which did 
not require a soul: he became a dic- 
tionary-maker. Still, we should, as he 


piously adds, “thank God for every- 
thing, and therefore for dictionary- 
makers.” Though Browne’s dictionary 


was not of the biographical kind, the 
remark seemed to be painfully applica- 
ble. Browne was only giving in other 
words the pith of Carlyle’s constant 
lamentations when struggling amidst 
the vast dust-heaps accumulated by 
Dryasdust and his fellows. Could any 
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good come of these painful toilings 


among the historical “kitchen mid- 
dens”? If here and there you disinter 


some precious coin, does the rare 
success repay the endless sifting of the 
gigantic mounds of shot rubbish? And 
yet, by degrees, I came to think that 
there was really a justification for toils 
not of the most attractive kind. When 
our first volume appeared one of our 
critics complained of me for not start- 
ing with a preface. A preface saves 
much trouble to a reviewer—sometimes 
the whole trouble of reading the book. 
I do not, however, much regret the 
omission, for the real utility of our 
undertaking, as it now presents itself 
to my mind, had not then become fully 
evident. I am not about to write a 
preface now, but I wish to give a hint 
or two of what I might or ought to have 
said in such a performance had I clearly 
perceived what has been gradually 
forced upon me by experience. 

The “commemorative instinct’ to 
which Mr. Lee refers has, undoubtedly. 
much to do with the undertaking; but. 
like other instincts, it requires to be 
regulated by more explicit reason. The 


thoroughbred Dryasdust is a_ very 
harmless, and sometimes a_ very 


amiable, creature. He may urge that 
his hobby is at least a very innocent 
one, and that we have no more ¢all to 
condemn a man who has a passion for 
vast accumulations of dates, names. 
and facts than to condemn another for 
a love of art or of natural history. 
The specialist who is typified in O. W. 
Holmes’s “Scarabee,” the man who 
devotes a life-time to acquiring abnor- 
mal familiarity with the manifest 
peculiarities of some obscure tribe of 
insects, does no direct harm to his 
fellows, and incidentally contributes 
something, however minute the con- 
tribution may be, to scientific progress. 
We must respect the zeal which enables 
a2 man to expend the superabundant 
energy, which might have led to fame 
or fortune, upon achievements of whici. 
perhaps. not half-a-dozen living men 
will ever appreciate either the value 
or the cost to the worker. Dryasdusi 
deserves the same sort of sympathy. 
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He has, no doubt, his weaknesses. 
passion becomes a monomania. He 
spends infinite toil upon work which 
has no obvious interest, and he often 
comes to attach an absurd importance 
to his results. Such studies as gen- 
ealogy or bibliography have but a 
remote bearing upon any of the vital 
problems suggested by the real his- 
torian. We shudder when we read that 
the excellent Colonel Chester spent 
years upon investigating the genealogy 
of Washington, and accumulated, 
umong many other labors, eighty-seven 
folio volumes, each of more than four 
hundred pages of extracts from parish 
registers. He died, it is added, of “in- 
cessant work.” The late Mr. 
shaw, again, a man of most amiable 


character and very fine intellectual 
qualities, acquired, by unremitting 
practice, an astonishing power of 


identifying at a glance the time and 
place of printing of old books. 
could interpret minute typographical 


| parently 


Brad- | 


He | 


indications as the Red Indian can read | 


in a dead leaf or blade of grass the 
figure of the traveller who trod upon it. 
Certainly one is tempted to regret at 


| State-papers 


first sight that such abilities were not | 


applied in more obviously useful fields. 
What dowecare whetherone or another 
obscure country squire in the sixteenth 
or seventeenth century had the merit of 
being progenitor of Washington? Can 
it really matter whether a particular 
volume was printed at Rotterdam or at 
Venice—in the year 1600 or ten years 
sooner or later? I will not discuss the 
moral question. At any rate, one may 


perhaps urge it is better than spending | 


brain-power upon chess_ problems. 
which is yet an innocent form of amuse- 
ment: for such a laborer may inci- 
dentally provide data of real impor- 
tance to the _ political or literary 
historian. He reduces, once for 
one bit of chaos to order, and helps to 


all, | 


raise the general standard of accurate | 


research. 

The labors of innumerable enquirers 
upon obscure topics have, as a matter 
of fact, accumulated vast stores of 
knowledge. A danger has shown itself 
that the historian may be overwhelmed 


| great deal. 
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by the bulk of his materials. A cen- 
tury or two ago we were content with 
histories after the fashion of Hume. 
In a couple of years he was able ap- 
not only to write, but to 
accumulate the necessary knowledge 
for writing, a history stretching from 
the time of Julius Czesar to the time of 
Henry VII. A historian who now does 
his work conscientiously has to take 
about the same time to narrate events 
as the events themselves occupied in 
happening. Innumerable sources of 
knowledge have been opened, and he 
will be regarded as superficial if he does 
not more or less avail himself of every 
conceivable means of information. He 
cannot be content simply with the old 
chroniclers or with the later writers 
who summarized them. Ancient 
charters, official records of legal pro- 
ceedings, manor rolls and the archives 
of towns have thrown light upon the 
underlying conditions of history. Local 
historians have unearthed curious 
facts. whose significance is only begin- 
ning to be perceived. Calendars of 
enable us to trace the 
opinions of the great men who were 
most intimately concerned in the mak- 


ing of history. The despatches of 
ambassadors occupied in keenly 
watching contemporary events have 


been partly printed, and still lie in vast 
masses at Simancas and Venice and the 
Vatican. The Historical Manuscripts 


Commission has made known to us 
something of the vast stores of old 
letters and papers which had been 


accumulating dust in the libraries of oid 
country mansions. When we go to tie 
library of the British Museum, and 
lock at the gigantic catalogue of printed 
books, and remember the huge mass of 
materials which can be inspected in the 
manuscript department, we—I can 
speak for myself at least—have a kind 
of nightmare sensation. <A merciful 
veil of oblivion has no doubt covered a 
Yet we may feel inclined to 
imagine that no fact which has hap- 


| pened within the last few centuries has 


been so thoroughly hidden that we can 
be quite sure that it is irrecoverable. 
It gave me a queer shock. for example, 
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when I found an exercise printed for a 
degree at a Dutch university in the 
seventeenth century which happened 
to contain a biographical fact, and 
wondered whether all such things are 
still somewhere. And, finally, the proc- 
ess of commemorating proceeds with 
accelerated rapidity, and it 
seems as though we had made up our 
minds that nothing was ever to be 
forgotten. 

Now, I will only admit incidentally 
that it may be doubted whether this 
huge accumulation of materials has 
been an unmixed benefit to history. 
Undoubtedly we know many things 
much more thoroughly than our ances- 
tors. Still, in reading, for example, the 
later volumes of Macaulay or Froude, 
we feel sometimes that it is possible to 
have too much State-paper. The main 
outlines, which used to be the whole of 
history, are still the most important, 
and instead of being filled up and 


almost | 





rendered more precise and vivid, they | 
| one of the most amusing works in the 


sometimes seem to disappear behind an 
elaborate account of what statesmen 
and diplomatists happened to 
about them at the time—and, some- 
times, what such persons thought im- 
plied a complete misconception of the 
real issues. But in any case one con- 
clusion is very obvious, namely, that 
with the accumulation of material 
there should be a steady elaboration of 
the contrivances for making it accessi- 
ble. The growth of a great library 
turns the library into a_ hopeless 
labyrinth, unless it is properly cata- 
logued as it grows. To turn it to full 
account, you require not only a cata- 
logue, but some kind of intelligent 
guide to the storeS which it contains. 
You are like a man wandering in a vast 
wilderness, which is springing up in 
every direction with tropical luxu- 
riance; and you feel the necessity of 
having paths carried through it in some 
intelligible system which will enable 
you to find your way to the required 
place and tell you in what directions 
further research would probably 
thrown away. 

Now it is to this want. or to provide 
means of satisfying one part of this 


be 


think | 
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want, that the dictionary is intended in 
the first place to correspond. It ought 
to be—it is not for me to say how far it 
has succeeded in becoming—an indis- 
pensable guide to persons who wouid 
otherwise feel that they were hewing 
their way through a hopelessly intricate 
jungle. Every student ought. I will 
not say to have it in his library. but to 
earry it about with him (metaphor- 
ically speaking) in his pocket. It is true 
that, in a physical sense, it is rather 
large for that purpose, though fifty or 
sixty volumes represent but a smail 
fragment of a decent library; but the 
judicious person can always manage 
to have it at hand. And then, though in 
its first intention it should be useful as 
an auxiliary in various researches, I 
shall venture to assert that it may also 
be not only useful for the more exalted 
purpose of satisfying the commemora- 
tive instinct, but—I do not fear to say 
so, though my friends sometimes laugh 
at my saying—it may turn out to be 


language. 
I will start. however, by saying soine- 


thing of the assertion which is more 
likely to meet with acceptance. The 
utility of having this causeway carried 


through the vast morass of antiquarian 
accumulation is obvious in a general 
way. The remark, however, upon 
which Mr. Lee has insisted, indicates a 
truth not quite so clearly recognized 
as might be desirable. The provinces 


| of the historian and the biographer are 


| thoughts. 


curiously distinct, although they are 
closely related. History is of course 
related to biography inasmuch as 
most events are connected with some 
particular person. Even the most 
philosophical of historians cannot de- 
scribe the Norman Conquest without 
reference to William and to Harold. 
And, on the other side, every individual 
life is to some extent an indication of 
the historical conditions of his time. 
The most retired recluse is the product 
at least of his parents and his schooling, 
and affected by contemporary 
And yet. the curious thing 
is the degree in which this fact can be 
ignored on both sides. If we look at 


is 
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any the ordinary collections of 
biographical material, we shall con- 
stantly be struck by the writer’s uncon- 
sciousness of the most obvious infer- 
ences. He will mention a fact which in 
the hands of the historian might clear 
up a political problem or which may be 
strikingly characteristic of the social 
conditions of the time, without, as Mr. 
Herbert Spencer would say, noting the 
“necessary implication.” A contem- 
porary of course takes things for 
granted which we see to be exceptional; 
or he may supply, without knowing it, 
evidence that will be useful in settling 
a controversy which has not yet come 
to light. In the ordinary books such 
facts, again, have often been repeated 
mechanically, and readers are not 
rarely half asleep when they look at 
their manual. Thus I have sometimes 
noticed that a man may be in one 


ot 





sense a most accomplished biographer | 


—that is, that he can tell you off-hand 
a vast number of facts, genealogical, 
official, and so forth—and yet has never, 
as we say, put two and two together. 
I have read lives giving minute details 
about the careers of authors, which 
yet prove unmistakably that the writers 
had no general knowledge of the 
literature of the period. A man will 
know every fact about all the people 
mentioned say in Boswell, and yet have 
no conception of the general position of 
Johnson, or Burke, or Goldsmith in 
English literature. He seems to have 
walked through a great gallery blind- 
fold, or rather with some _ strange 
affection of the eyes which enabled him 
to make a catalogue without receiving 
any general impression of the pictures. 
The great Mr. Sherlock Holmes has 
insisted upon the value of the most 
insignificant facts; and if Mr. Holmes 
had turned his mind to history instead 
of modern criminal cases, he would 
have found innumerable little incidents 
which only require to be skilfully dove- 
tailed together to throw a new light 
upon many important questions. More 
can be done by the man of true his- 
torical imagination—the man who ap- 
preciates the great step made by Scott 
when he observed that our ancestors 





| in the first instance. 
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were once as really alive as we are now 
—and who finds in those countless 
neglected and apparently barren facts. 
vivid illustrations of the conditions of 
life and thought of our predecessors. 
We all know how Macaulay, with his 
love of castle-building, found in obscure 
newspapers and the fugitive literature 
of the period the materials for a picture 
which, with whatever shortcomings. 
was at least incomparably brilliant and 
lifelike. Now, the first office of the 
biographer is to facilitate what I may 
call the proper relation between biog- 
raphy and history; to make each study 
throw all possible light on the other: 
and so give fresh vitality to two 
different lines of study which, though 
their mutual dependence is obvious, 
can yet be divorced so effectually by 
the mere Dryasdust. And this remark 
supplies a sufficient answer to one ques- 
tion which has often been put to me. 
What entitles a man to a place in the 
dictionary? Why should it include 
thirty thousand instead of three thou- 
sand or three hundred thousand names? 
Mr. Lee has given an answer which is, 
I think. correct in its proper place; but, 
before referring to it, I must point out 
that there is another, and what would 
be called a more “objective” criterion 
which necessarily governs the solution 
In order, that is. 
to secure the proper correlation be- 
tween the biographer and the historian. 
it is plainly necessary to include every 
one who is sufficiently noticed in the 
ordinary histories to make some further 
enquiry probable. To give the first 
instance that occurs, Macaulay tells a 
very curious story about a certain 
intrigue which led to the final abolition 
of licensing the press in England. The 
fact itself is one of great interest in the 
history of English literature. The two 
people chiefly concerned were utterly 


| obscure: Charles Blount and Edmund 


Bohun necessarily vanish from Ma- 
caulay’s pages as soon as they have 
played their little drama. But it is 
natural to inquire what these two men 
otherwise were, who were incidentally 
involved in a really critical turning- 
point. A reference to the dictionary 
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will not only answer the question but 
help to make more distinct the condi- 
tions under which English writers won 
a most important privilege. The his- 
torian can only deal with the particular 
stage at which an obscure person 
emerges into public, but the significance 
of the event may start out more vividly 
when we can trace his movements 
below the surface. Now to help in this 
search, the biographer has before him 
un immense mass of material already 
partially organized. Nobody who has 
dipped into the subject is ignorant of 
the immense service rendered by 
Anthony 4 Wood in the famous Athen 
Oxonienses. It gives brief, but very 
shrewd, accounts of all men connected 
with Oxford, and records the results 


of a laborious personal enquiry during | 


his own period, which, but for him, 
would have been forgotten. For 
same period we have all the collections 
due to the zeal of various religious 
sects: the lives of the Nonconformists 
ejected in 1662; the opposition work 
upon the “sufferings of the clergy” 
under the Commonwealth; the lives of 
the Jesuits who were martyred by the 
penal laws; and the lives of the 
Quakers, who have always been con- 
spicuous for preserving records 
their brethren. Besides these, there 


are, of course, many old biographical | 


collections, including the dictionaries 
devoted to some special class—the 
artists, the physicians, the judges, the 
admirals, and so forth. The first simple 
rule, therefore, is that every name 
which appears in these collections has 
at least a presumptive right to admis- 
sion. An ideal dictionary would be a 
complete codification or summary of all 
the previously existing collections. It 
must aim at such an approximation to 
that result as human frailty will permit; 
in other words, it is bound first to 
include all the names which have ap- 
peared in any respectable collection of 
lives, and, in the next place, to supple- 
ment this by including a great many 
names which, for one reason or another, 
have dropped out, but which appear to 
be approximately of the same rank. 
The rule, it is obvious, must be in part 


the | 
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| the venerable “rule of thumb,” but it 
gives a kind of test which is a sufficient 
guide in discreet hands. 

The advantage of this does not, I 
hope, require much exposition. I will 
only make one remark. Every student 
knows the vast difference which is 
made when you have some right to 
assume the completeness of any re- 
search. I may look into books, and 
search libraries on the chance of finding 
information indefinitely. But if I have 
a book or a library of which I can say 
with some confidence that, if it is not 
there, the presumption is that it does 
not exist, my labor has a definite, even 
though it be a negative, result. That, 
for example, is the sufficient justifica- 
tion of the collection of every kind of 
printed matter in the British Museum. 
| It is not only that nobody can say be- 
forehand what bit of knowledge may 
not turn out to be useful, but that one 
has the immense satisfaction of know- 
ing that a fact not recorded somewhere 
or other on those crowded shelves must 
be, in all probability, a fact for which 
it is idle to search farther. No bio- 
graphical dictionary can be in the full 








sense exhaustive; an exhaustive dic- 


| tionary would involve a reprint of all 


of | 
| else; 


the parish registers, to mention nothing 
but it may be approximately 
exhaustive for the purposes of all 
serious students of any of the various 
departments of history. In a great 
number of cases, moreover, this can be 
achieved with a tolerable approxima- 
tion to completeness. We take, for 
example, any of the more important 
names around which has been raised a 
lasting dust of controversy. A _ dic- 
tionary ought, in the first place, to 
supply you with a sufficient indication 
of all that has been written upon the 
subject; it should state briefly the 
result of the last researches; explain 
what appears to be the present opinion 
among the most qualified experts and 
what are the points which seem still 
to be open; and, above all, should give 
a full reference to all the best and most 
original sources of information. The 
most important and valuable part of a 





good dictionary is often that dry list 
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of authorities which frequently costs an | instinct. 


amount of skilled labor not apparent 
on the surface, and not always, it is to 
be feared, recognized with due grati- 
tude. The accumulation of material 
makes this a most essential part of the 
work; for we are daily more in want of 
a guide through the wilderness and a 
judicious indication of the right method 
of enquiry gives often what it is 
frequently hard to find elsewhere, and 
is always a useful check upon our 
unassisted efforts. When you plunge 
into the antiquarian bog you are glad 
to have sign-posts, showing where 
previous adventurers have been en- 
gulphed; where some sort of feasible 
track has been constructed, and who 
are the reputed authorities. Moreover, 
for a vast variety of purposes, the 
dictionary, though only second-hand 


authority, may be quite sufficient for | 


all that is required. In following any 
of the countless tracks that may lead 
through history, you meet at every step 
with persons and events intruding from 
different regions. The man of letters 
may be affected by a political intrigue; 
a soldier may come into contact with 
men whose chief fame certainly belongs 
to industry or science. The most 
thoroughgoing enquirer has to take a 
vast number of collateral facts upon 
trust; and it may save him infinite 
trouble to get the results of speciai 
knowledge upon what are to him col- 
lateral points. 


This, to which I might add indeti- | 


hitely, corresponds to what I may call 
the utilitarian aspect of a dictionary: 
the immediate purpose to which it may 
be turned to account by students in any 
historical enquiry. It should be a con- 
fidential friend constantly at their 
elbow, giving them a summary of the 
knowledge of antiquaries, genealogists, 
bibliographers, as well as historians 
upon every collateral part which may 
happen for the moment to be relevant. 
But, so far, however well done, it 
must be admitted that it is bound to be 
rather dry. To be reduced to a 
specimen and put in a museum, is not a 
very cheering prospect, and offers little 
satisfaction for the commemorative 








| or Milton in a dictionary. 
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Now I have to add that within 
certain limits the dictionary may be of 
importance in that direction too. I do 
not expect that a future Nelson will 
exclaim, “Victory, or an article in ‘The 
Biographical Dictionary!” I have 
never found my own appetite for labor 
stimulated by the flattering hope that 
I might some day be the subject instead 
of the author of an article. But, for all 
that, the dictionary article may do 
much to keep alive the memory of 
people whom it is good to remember. 
Nobody will expect the poor dictionary- 
maker to be a substitute for Boswell or 
Lockhart. The judicious critic is well 
aware that it is not upon such lives that 
the value of the book really depends. 
It is the second-rate people; the people 
whose lives have to be reconstructed 
from obituary notices, or from refer- 
ences it. memoirs and collections of 
letters; or sought in prefaces to posthu- 
mous works; or sometimes painfully 
dug out of collections of manuscripts, 
and who really become generally acces- 
sible through the dictionary alone; that 
provide the really useful reading. 
There are numbers of such people 
whom one first discovers to be really 
interesting when the scattered materials 
are for the first time pieced together. 
Nobody need look at Addison or Byron 
He can find 
fuller cotices in every library; and the 
biographer must be satisfied if he has 
put together a useful compendiun: of ajl 
the relevant literature. The conditions 
of his work are sufficiently obvious and 
of course exclude anything like rhetoric 
or disquisition or criticism. Ue hus 
before him an ideal which he vecy well 
knows is never quite realized. Con- 
densation is not only the cardinal virtue 
cf his siyle, but to it other virtues must 
be sacrificed. He must be content 
sometimes to toil for hours with the 
single result of having to hold his 
tongue. I used rigidly to excise the sen- 
tence, “Nothing is known of his birth 
or parentage,” which tended to appear 
in half the lives, because where nothing 
is known it seems simple that nothing 
should be said; and yet a man might 
have to consult a whole series of books 
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before discovering even that negative 
fact. The poor biographer, again, has 
to compress his work even at the cost 
of much clumsiness of style. I am 
painfully aware of the hideous sen- 
tences which I have constructed in 
trying to say in ten words what, as I 
fancied, might make quite a pretty pas- 
sage if spread over a hundred. I have 
groaned over some charming anecdote 
which seemed to beg for a few little 
dramatic accessories, and wedged it 
remorselessly into its allotted corner, 
grievously perplexed by the special 
difficulty in our language of making the 
“he’s” and “she’s” refer to the proper 
people. Perhaps—so one thinks when 
looking at some modern biographies— 
the training imposed is not altogether 
bad. But the problem is to condense 
without squeezing out the real interest. 
The dictionary-writer cannot dilate; 
but he is bound so far as he can to make 
the facts tell their own story. He is not 
to pronounce a panegyric upon heroism, 
but he ought so to arrange his narrative 


that the reader may be irresistibly led | 


to say Bravo! It is possible to make a 
story more pathetic by judicious reti- 
cence, though the writer who depends 
upon such a method needs especially 
appreciative readers. He must tell a 
good story so as to bring out the 
humorous side without 
open hilarity, though he knows pain- 
fully that many readers will not take a 
joke unless it is labelled “funny,” and 
some will not take it till it has been 


hammered into their heads by repeated | 
ideal | 


strokes. It follows that the 
article should not be condensed in the 
sense of being reduced to the bare dates 
and facts capable of being arranged in 
mechanical order. 
to give whatever would be really inter- 
esting to the most cultivated reader, 
though leaving it to the reader to put 
the dots over the i’s. The writer must 
often make the sacrifice of keeping his 
most important reflection to himself; 
but it is not the less important that they 
should be in his mind. Imagine that 
2 dry antiquary and competent student 
have to tell within the same limits the 
life of some eminent philosopher or 





indulging in | 


The aim should be | 
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divine. Even the barest facts may be 
significant. I remember how a life was 
ridiculed by a literary critic because it 
explained a certain fact at the Salter’s 
Hall Conference. The critic, who prob- 
ably knew all about Dennis and Curl 
and the minutest squabbles of authors. 
had never heard of the conference, and 
asked who cared for such trifles, or 
what it could possibly matter how any- 
body had voted on the occasion? Yet 
the conference marks a very important 
point in the religious history of the day. 
and to know how a man voted may be 
to define his position in a very serious 
controversy. The writer must give the 
significant facts, but has often to leave 
the discovery of their significance to the 
reader. But in order that he should 
appreciate their significance, he must 
have far wider knowledge than he can 
expound. The dry antiquary will often 
omit the vital and insert the merely 
accidental; he will fail to arrange them 


| in the order or connection which makes 
| them explain their meaning. 


He will 
resemble the witness who should fail 
to mention a bit of evidence which may 
be incidentally conclusive of a case be- 
cause he is not able to appreciate its 
bearing. And, therefore, though the 
two lives might be in appearance 
equally dry, one may teem with useful 
indications to the intelligent, while the 
other may be as barren as it looks. 
The life of the divine, for example, 
should be given by one who has studied 
the theology or ecclesiastical history of 
the day, and who therefore knows the 
significance given to a particular action 
or expression of opinion by time and 
place. He must abstain from exposi- 
tion beyond narrow limits, and. of 
course, from controversy. He must not 
expatiate upon the bad influence of the 
heresy; or attempt to show that it was a 
heresy. He must content himself with 
a pithy indication of its historical 
position on the development of the 
time; give a sufficient summary to show 
how the doctrine is to be classed in its 
relation to the main currents of 
thought; and indicate the way in which 
it has since been judged by competent 
writers. and what is the view now 
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taken by experts. All this, which 
might, of course, be illustrated in other 
departments of biography, shows that 


the writer ought to be full of knowledge, 
which he must yet hold in reserve, or | 


of which he must content himself with 
using to suggest serviceable hints. He 
will show incidentally why, and in 
what relations, certain books are worth 
reading or certain events worth further 


study; and often, no doubt, will feel the | 
remarks, | 


restraint which limits his 


decidedly painful. 


Lives well written under these con- | 


ditions may, I hold, really satisfy the 
commemorative instinct. For the great 
names, we shall look elsewhere; the 
minute names, the mere rank and file 
of the great army, are constantly of 
great use; but rather because they 
come into the narratives of other lives 
or supply data for broader histories, 
than because of the intrinsic interest of 


the story itself. But there is also an | 
immense number of second-rate people | 


whose lives are full of suggestion to 
any intelligent reader. The life in such 
eases should have the same kind of 


merit as an epitaph, though under less | 
will 


exacting conditions. The’ epitaph 
should give in the smallest possible 
number of words the very essence of a 
man’s character and of his claims upon 
the memory of posterity. The life 
which may spread over two or three 
pages should aim at producing 


that we can really afford to remember 
of the less prominent actions. I will 
venture one illustration. There is no 
class of lives which has a more dis- 
tinctive character than the lives of our 
naval heroes from the Elizabethan days 
to our own. As I am not criticising 
the execution of the dictionary, but only 
indicating its main purpose, I will say 
nothing of the particular contributor 
who has imbedded in its pages some- 
thing like a complete naval history of 
the country. But I may say this: to the 
mere literary reader, the ideal of a 
sailor is represented by such books as 
Southey’s “Life of Nelson;” or still 
more vividly perhaps by the novels of 
471 
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the | 
same effect; and very frequently may | 
give adequate expression to everything | 


| reader, 
| supply something for himself; he has 
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Captain Marryat or Smollett, or by 
Kingsley’s ‘Westward Ho,” or possibly 
Miss Austen’s “Persuasion.” We are 
all supposed to know something of the 
great admirals, upon whom R. L. 
Stevenson wrote a charming article. 


| But any one who is attracted by the 


type, would do well to turn over the 
dictionary and look up the long list of 
minor heroes, who stood for their por- 
traits to Marryat and his fellows; the 
men who cut out ships in harbor, and 


| fought men-of-war with merchantmen;: 


and lay in wait for galleons and sup- 
pressed mutinies and had desperate 
single combats with French or Amer- 
ican frigates; the Trunnions and Amyas 
Leighs and Peter Simples of real life, 
who certainly are to the full as inter- 
esting as their imaginary representa- 
tives. Many of them have hitherto 
only existed, as it were, in fragments; 
their lives have to be put together from 
despatches and incidental references 
in memoirs and histories; but when re- 
constructed, these lives form a gallery 
more interesting than that at Green- 
wich Hospital. They have got into a 
little Walhalla; and I think that no one 
doubt who makes the _ experi- 
ment either as to their deserving their 


| places or as to the fact that the com- 


gives a very real satis- 
our desire to keep the 
our worthies in tolerable 


memoration 
faction to 
memory of 
repair. 
And, finally, this may help to justify 
my daring remark that the dictionary 
is an amusing work. This, of course, is 
true only upon certain conditions. The 
as I have intimated, must 


to take up the dry specimens in this 
great herbarium, and to expand them 
partly by the help of his own imagina- 
tion till they take something of the 
form and coloring of life. Perhaps, too, 
it must be added, that he should know 
the great art of skipping. though some 
excellent friends of mine have told me 
that they read every volume as it ap- 
pears. Their state is the more gracious. 
Yet no man is a real reader until he is 
sensible of the pleasure of turning over 
some miscellaneous collection, and lying 
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like a trout in a stream snapping up, 
with the added charm of unsuspected- 
ness, any of the queer little morsels of 
oddity or pathos that may drift past 
him. The old Gentleman’s Magazine is 
charming in that way, but I do not 
know that one can find a much better 
hunting-ground than the dictionary. 
I take down a volume—honestly at ran- 
dom—and simply dip into it to see what 
will turn up. I range, as it happens, 
over all the centuries from Caradoc 
(Caractacus the Romans called him), 
who fought against a Roman army 
backed by an elephant corps, before 
A.D. 50, to a gentleman of the same 
name who became Lord Howden, and 
died in 1873; from Carausius who was 
a bit of a pirate and something of an 
emperor in the third century, 
whose biographer pathetically observes 


that the exact dates of his life and ad- | 


ventures are “not absolutely certain,” 
to Carlyle, in whose case the full blaze 
of modern biography has left not even 
the minutest detail untouched. There 
is Canute, who is not here introduced 
to the tide—the biographer finds out, by 
the way. that an anecdote is simply the 
polite name of a lie—and medieval 
Churchmen, like the admirable Chad, 
thanks to whom, according to Scott. 
the fanatic Brooke got his deserts at 
Lichfield, and William de St. Carilef, 
whose character, we regret to say, is 
still puzzling, though exactly eight hun- 
dred years have passed since he became 
biographiable. Let us hope that it will 
be cleared up in time. We have that 
Catesby who to most of us is known by 
that famous doggerel so much more 
impressive than the orthodox historical 
phrases about ‘‘the cat, the rat, and 
Lovel our dog,” and the other Catesby 
who wished to try what would certainly 
have been a most interesting phil- 
osophical experiment of blowing king 
and Parliament into the air and seeing 
what the country would think of it. 
In Tudor times are the three Catherines 
who had the satisfaction of calling 
Henry VIII. husband, and three Caro- 
lines to match them in the eighteenth 
century. There is the Elizabethan 
statesman, Cecil, the great Lord Burgh- 





and | 
| seventy miles to visit her lover, and 
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ley, and the Robert Carr (Earl of Somer- 
set), who introduces us to the darkest 
tragedy of the time of James I., and 
Lucius Cary (Lord Falkland), who still 
goes about “ingeminating peace” to 
remind us of the great civil war; and 
John Carteret (Earl Granville), who in 
the jovial Hanoverian days was at the 
head of the “drunken administration.” 
Though some of these are sufficiently 
celebrated figures set forth in the 
standard histories, they have all, I 
think, a personal interest which repays 
a visit to them in their homes. At the 
opposite end of the scale we have the 
names which, though they primarily 
represent mere oddities, incidentally 
light up odd social phases. Here is 
Margaret Catchpole, a real heroine of 
romance, who stole a horse and rode 


after being transported for an offence 
which excited the compassion of her 
judges, became one of the “matriarchs” 
to whom our Australian cousins trace 
their descent. There is Bampfylde 
Moore Carew, the volunteer gypsy, who 
anticipated Borrow in the previous 
generation and gives us a passing 
glimpse into the vagrant life in old 
English lanes and commons. There is 
John Case, astrologer, who, as Addison 
tells us, made more money by his poetry 
than Dryden had done in a life-time. 
It consisted of the couplet:— 


Within this place 
Lives Doctor Case, 


| and is apparently an early germ of the 


great art of advertising. There is the 
worthy “Kit” Cat, who had an “edn- 
cated and thoughtful mind,” whose 
story illustrates the early growth of 
clubs, and whose name has been pre- 
served by a new style of portraits. 
There is the modern hero, Ben Caunt, to 
illustrate the halo which lingered round 
the last days of prize-fighting. I ven- 
ture to contribute a fresh anecdote to 
his life. I once made a pilgrimage to 
the place where Milton wrote the 
“Allegro” and “Penseroso.” The name 
of the poet seemed to have vanished, 
but a bust of the great Ben Caunt 
showed that the spirit of hero-worship 
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was not extinct. A son of the hero had 
brought it in a cart to an admirer after 
the original’s death. He stopped at an 
inn to refresh himself with a bottle of 
soda-water, with the result that he 
upset the cart at the next turning, and 
the bust fell upon him and killed him on 
the spot. The bust happily survived, 
and remains to kindle the enthusiasm 
of the villagers. Should not a Caunt be 
remembered as well as a Milton? He 
represents a type which had been 
characteristic, at least, of the days 
of the men of Trafalgar and Waterloo. 
A more respectable representative of 
that time was the sturdy Carew (then 
called Hallowell) who gave to Nelson 
a coffin made from the mainmast of the 
Orient, to remind the great man (it 
was suggested) that he was still mortal. 
The reminder was hardly needful, one 
would think, just after the battle of the 
Nile. Perhaps a more _ interesting 
glimpse of the same period is given by 
the history of Richard Carlile, the free- 
thinker, who suffered over nine years’ 
imprisonment for spreading opinions 
offensive to most of his neighbors, but 


of whom it is said—and, I think, justly 
—that he did more than any man of his 
time to promote the freedom of the 


His career, at any rate, is 
curiously illustrative of the final 
struggle in that cause. If you prefer 
au martyrdom in a different cause, you 
may look at the life of Edmund Castell, 
who made “an epoch in Semitic 
scholarship.” He was a man of 
property who chose to labor eighteen 
or nineteen hours a day at a lexicon— 
a dictionary-maker again! He lost his 
health, suffered (it does not quite ap- 
pear how) fractures and contusions of 
his limbs, almost lost his sight, and 
spent all his money. He published his 
immortal work by subscription, and 
had to wait for months at the place of 
sale before he could get a small part of 
his edition sold. The poor man got a 
little preferment at last towards the end 
of his life; but certainly scholars will 
not grudge him some sympathy. I will, 
however, go no farther. I see many 
more suggestive names. The Cart- 
wrights, for example, include an impor- 


press. 
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tant inventor of machinery, a famous 
dentist, a great Puritan divine, a 
Romanizing bishop, the Colonel New- 
come of the old reformers, and a once 
brilliant dramatist. I do not think that 
my dip into one volume has produced 
a result differing much from the 
average. My readers must judge 
whether it goes to justify my state- 
ment. To me it seems that at every 
haul one finds some specimens which, 
though they require the reader to do his 
part, are full of suggestions to the 
moderately thoughtful. “What a 
knowledge of human nature you must 
have acquired!” has been said to me 
with a touch, I know, of sarcasm. 
Perhaps I might, if the B’s had not 
tended to turn the A’s out of my head, 
and if a succinct record of a man’s 
main performances were the same thing 
as a knowledge of the man himself. 
But this I may say: that I have received 
innumerable suggestions for thought 
and had many vignettes presented to 
my imagination, which to a man of any 
thought or imagination should have 
been full of interest. And, though the 
commemorative instinct may not be 
fully gratified, I think that no one can 
ramble through this long gallery with- 
out storing up a number of vivid 
images of the lesser luminaries, which 
will have the same effect upon his con- 
ceptions of history as a really good set 
of illustrations upon a narrative of 
travels. And, finally, I will say, what 
has often been a comfort to me to 
remember, that great as is the differ- 
ence between a good and a bad work of 
the kind, even a very defective per- 
formance is immensely superior to none 
at all. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
IN'PRAISE OF THE BOERS. 

The Transvaal Boers have once more 
demonstrated that, in their own coun- 
try and fighting under their own con- 
ditions, they are probably the most 
dangerous foes in the world to attack 
by European methods. Although plain 
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and ignorant farmers, absolutely unac- 
quainted with- the most elementary 
principles of what Europeans call the 
art of war, their extraordinary knowl- 
edge of the veldt and veldt life; the 
extreme ease and speed with which 
they are equipped and mobilized; the 
skill with which they take advantage 
of every atom of cover, and avail them- 
selves of the natural defences offered 
by the country in which they operate; 
and, above all, the excellence of their 
marksmanship; all these things com- 


bine to render them the finest irregular | 


troops in the world. Ever since they 
have become possessed of first-rate 
modern rifles, the South African Dutch 
farmers have again and again demon- 
strated their superiority to regular 
troops fighting under the ordinary 
European methods. In the miserable 
Transvaal war, at Laings Nek, the 
Ingogo River, and Majuba Hill, these 
rough farmers of the wilderness de- 
feated easily every British force 
brought against them. 
men were undoubtedly 
British regular soldiers as a South 
African fighting force; there were 
among them a larger percentage of 
marksmen than would be found among 
a similar number of troops of the line; 
and they were not unacquainted with 
veldt life. Many of them were men 
who had fought in the Matabele war. 


superior to 


Yet Jameson’s troopers were defeated | 
with considerable loss, while the Boers, | 
as in the battles of the Transvaal war, | 


seem to have been scarcely touched. 
Jameson’s men, no doubt, fought un- 
der great disadvantages. They had 
made a hurried forced march; they and 
their horses were weary and knocked 
—up; they were without food, and their 
ammunition was very limited. The 
fact that, under these disheartening 
conditions, they fought as they did 
against the Boer sharpshooters shows 

the sterling stuff they were made of. 
But while admiring the desperate 
bravery exhibited, all thinking English- 
men must deplore this ill-conceived, 
futile, and unnecessary raid into a 
neighboring state in time of peace. 
Once more the Boers have had the best 


Dr. Jameson’s | 
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of the fight; once more they have been 
taught to consider themselves, in their 
own country, and according to their 
own methods of fighting, invincible: 
once more, after fifteen years of peace. 
during which very sensible advances 
in friendship had been made between 
Boers and British, the old racial hatreds 
and jealousies have been revived. The 
clock of South African progress and 
unity has, most unhappily, been set 
back in one short week to the troubled 
period of 1881. All this has happened 
quite unnecessarily, and Englishmen 
have again to sit down under the hu- 
miliation of an exasperating defeat 
which ought never to have taken place. 

How is it, Englishmen ask thei- 
selves, that these rude, up-country 
Boers can thus inflict such severe de- 
feats upon first-rate European troops? 
The reasons are not, in reality, very 
far to seek. Every Boer in the re- 
publics beyond the Orange River is 
animated by the strongest possible 
attachment for his country. These re- 
publics were won from barbarism some 
fifty years ago, after hard fighting 
Moselikatse (father of the late 
and his ferocious Zulu 
Before the fights in which they 


with 
Lobengula) 
hosts. 
defeated Moselikatse and drove him 


beyond the Limpopo, the emigrant 
Boers, just then quitting Cape Colony, 
had suffered cruel massacres at the 
hands of these Matabele warriors. In 
Natal, whither some of them firsi 
trekked before crossing the Orange. 
five hundred of the men, women, and 
children of these migrating farmers had 
been murdered in a single night and day 
by the Zulus of Dingaan. The emigrant 
Boers took a terrible revenge upon Din- 
gaan for that inhuman massacre. Four 
hundred of them in laager defeated ten 
thousand of Dingaan’s choicest war- 
riors with the loss of three thousand 
slain. The Blood River in Natal still 
bears testimony by its name to the 
stream of Zulu blood which upon that 
Sunday morning battle in 1838 mingled 
with its flow. Is it to be wondered at 
that, after such struggles and such 
sufferings, the Boers of the Orange 


Free State and Transvaal cling so 
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tightly to their adopted countries, and 
that their determination is to retain 
their independence at all costs and all 
hazards? English settlers and English 
statesmen have never, I think, fairly 
gauged the spirit that animates these 
South African Dutch farmers. I am 
not a Little Englander by any means. 
I always look upon the surrender after 
Majuba as a fatal mistake, and con- 
sider that Sir Evelyn Wood with his 
strong force should have been allowed 
to put matters square. I believe that 
the future of South Africa lies mainly 
with the British and that some day 
we shall see a strong confederacy of 
South African States and Colonies 
under British supremacy. 

But let us be fair to the Dutch in 
South Africa. We never have been 
hitherto. We have to live together. 
The Dutch never will be expelled from 
the soil. They are the principal pas- 
toralists and landowners of the whole 





country from the Cape to the Limpopo. | 
Nowadays you will find, very unfortu- 
nately as I think, that the average 
Briton will not settle upon the land. | 
and agricultural South | 
He | 


The pastoral 
African life is too slow for him. 
goes to the gold mines, the diamond | 
mines, into the veldt prospecting, or 
into police and pioneer forces; he will | 
hunt, fight, trade, deal in stocks and | 
shares, and run stores, but he will not | 


settle down quietly and farm. I speak, 

of course, of the vast majority. But | 
the Boer, on the contrary, hates towns 
and town life; he loves the easy, quiet, 
pastoral existence; he looks very rightly 
—as he has done these two hundred 
and fifty years past—upon South Africa 
as his home; and he plods slowly here 
and there over the vast land, takes up 
new ground and settles down as pas- 
toralist, farmer, and grower of tobacco 
and fruit. The consequence is that the 
Boer everywhere, from the Cape to 
the Zambesi, has acquired and is ac- 
quiring that grip upon the soil which, 
undoubtedly, he will always continue 
to maintain. He acauires with it a 
vote and political power. which he has 
learnt how to use, and. ery out as igno- 
rant people may against the Boers, he 





is a strong and stubborn factor which 
will always have to be reckoned with 
in South African politics. 

British Bechuanaland, which until 
the 1st of December last had been for 
ten years an Imperial Crown Colony, 
is a very good instance of what I have 
been trying to explain. There the En- 
glish have not settled down, as they 
were expected to do, to farm the coun- 
try. There are a few English pasto- 
ralists, but not many. But the Dutch 
farmers, on the contrary, have been 
steadily trekking into the colony from 
the Transvaal and Orange Free State, 
and continue to come; they take up 
farms under the British government, 
pay their quit-rent and taxes, go quietly 
about their business, and live as peace- 
able and orderly citizens under a direct 
imperial control. These farmers min- 
gle quietly with the British in the 
colony, and are slowly acquiring mod- 
ern British habits and a little British 
eulture. 

It has, unhappily, always been the 
ease that very few Englishmen have 
taken the trouble to understand the 
South African Dutchman. Because he 
speaks in a guttural tongue, because 
he dresses in rough clothes; because 
he is shaggy. uncouth, and somewhat 
dirty, the average Englishman, even 
in South Africa, passes him in a dis- 
dainful ignorance, laughs scornfully 
at his somewhat outlandish neighbor, 
never takes the trouble to acquire his 
language or find out anything about 
him. Yet this Dutchman of the Cape 
is, after all, very nearly allied in blood 
to ourselves. He comes, as Mr. Theal, 
the Cape historian, tells us, from “that 
sturdy Nether-Teuton stock,” from 
which we ourselves largely spring. 
He is, once you get past that strong 
barrier of reserve and suspicion, be- 
hind which he shelters himself, just 
as good a man, just as honest, brave, 
and kindly, as we are ourselves. He 
is more ignorant, it is true, and has 
not acquired the polish gained by con- 
tact with the outer world; but the 
Cape Dutchman possesses just as 
strong and sterling a character as the 
Anglo-Saxon. As it is, the average 
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Boer knows that the average English- 
man laughs at him and despises his 
uncouth ways; he resents it 
ingly, and continues to isolate himself 
among his own kith and kin in remote 
farm places. 

From the way people talk and write 


—some English papers, which ought to | 


know better, publish the most shame- 
ful libels on these Boers—one might 
imagine that the South African Dutch 
were a race of bloodthirsty monsters, 
ready at a moment’s notice to cut an 
Englishman’s throat. 
displayed to the wounded and captured 
Englishmen after the fight at Krugers- 
dorp is a very plain refutation of this 
theory, but I will cite a strong English 
witness on the Boers’ behalf. Mr. F. 
C. Selous is well known all over South 
Africa, as a man of the most trans- 
parent honesty and reliability. What 
does he say of the Transvaal Dutch? 
He has lived more than twenty years 
in their country, speaks their language, 
has hunted and lived with them in the 
veldt, and is familiar with them in 
their homes. 
hook, ‘“‘Travel and Adventure in South- 
east Africa,” he says of the Boers:— 


Wherever their confidence has not been 


abused—I say it without fear of contra- | 


accord- | 





The kindness | 
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of the Boers, I entirely agree with my 
friend Mr. Selous’s estimate; I only 
wish his sentiments were more Col.- 
mon among Englishmen in South Af- 
rica. We should then in no long time 
attain that real union and blending «: 
the two races which must some da) 
inevitably come to pass. The Boers, it 
is to be remembered, have been often 
shamefully swindled and robbed by 
that floating scum of rascality of which 
Sourn Africa possesses its full share. 
As Mr. Selous remarks, their simple 
kindness and hospitality have often 
been disgracefully abused. “It was no 
uncommon thing,” he tells us, “for a 
Boer to wake up in the morning and to 
find that the stranger whom he had 
received as an honored guest, and who 
had eaten his bread and salt, had arisen 
in the night, and, without wishing him 
good-bye, had gone off with the best 
horse in his stable. Such an experi- 
ence would be enough to sour the na- 
ture of a rude but kindly Boer, and 
prejudice him against all ‘uitlanders’ 


| forever.” 


On page 6 of his last | 


But I will call yet another witness 


| on behalf of these much abused peo- 


diction—no people in the world can be | 


more genuinely kind and hospitable to 
strangers than the South African Dutch, 
whether in the Transvaal, the Free State, 
or the Cape Colony; and, besides hospi- 
tality, they possess in such an eminent 
degree so many of the qualities that En- 
glishmen profess to admire, that, with a 
better knowledge of one another, the two 
races would, I feel sure, soon shake off 
their mutual prejudices and agree to work 
together for the common good and 
advancement of the best interests of 
South Africa. So many writers on South 
Africa have written disparagingly of the 
Dutch, without any real knowledge of 
the people themselves, their history, or 
their language, that I feel that I, who, 
during the twenty years which I have 
spent in that country, have 


been inti- 





mately acquainted with many Boer fam- | 
ilies, have a right to say something on the | 


subject. 


From a not inconsiderable knowledge 


| 


| 





ple. Mr. J. G. Millais, author of that 
most charming book recently published. 
“A Breath from the Veldt,” has a great 
deal to say in favor of the Transvaal 
and Orange Free State Dutch. He 
went out for the first time to South 
Africa in 1893, utterly unprejudiced. 
one way or the other. He fell in with 
a family of wandering Transvaal Boer 
hunters on his way to South-east Ma- 
shonaland. He lived with these peo- 
ple on terms of the greatest intimacy 
for more than six months in the wil- 
derness; he acquired their language. 
overcame their reserve and prejudice. 
and he has little but good to say of 
them. The head of this family, Roelof 
van Staden, Mr. Millais describes as 
a man of a truly admirable character. 
“one of nature’s real gentlefolk.” 
Having said thus much in favor of 
the Boers—they have far too few 
friends in this country—let us consider 
them as marksmen and fighting men. 
In the earlier encounters between Brit- 
ish and Dutch at the Cape. the British 
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invariably had the victory. In 1795 and 
1806 at the battles of Muizenburg and 
Blaauwberg, on each of the occasions 
when the British forces took possession 
of the Cape, our troops had easily the 
best of it. It can hardly be said, how- 
ever, that the back country farmers 
had much to do with these affairs. 
The battle of Blaauwberg, thanks to 
which the English became finally mas- 
ters of the Cape, was a very hot affair. 
The Dutch fought bravely and lost 
seven hundred men dead and wounded. 
The British, under General Sir David 
Baird, suffered to the extent of two 
hundred and twelve dead, wounded, 
and missing. Between 1806 and 1848 
there were various small risings and 
insurrections in the eastern part of 
Cape Colony, in which, however, the 
Dutch were invariably worsted. When 
we remember President Kruger’s clem- 
ency to Dr. Jameson and his followers 
after the recent raid, we can scarcely 
plume ourselves on our own deeds in 
similar emergencies. In 1815 a small 
rising among the Boers of the Eastern 
Province was punished with extreme 
severity. Hendrik Prinsloo, Stephanus 
Botman, Cornelis Faber, Theunis de 
Klerk, Abraham Botman, and J. Kru- 
ger, were all sentenced to death 
as ringleaders. Of these, Kruger, 
no doubt a distant connection of 
the present Transvaal president, es- 
caped with transportation for life. The 
remaining five were ignominiously 
hanged in presence of a great con- 
course of friends and relatives. The 
gallows broke down under the weight 
of these unfortunates—they were all 
turned off together—and a long delay 
occurred. There was a terrible scene. 
which one shudders to think of even 
now. The poor half-hanged men, as 
they slowly recovered, crawled to the 
feet of the commanding officer. and 
begged for mercy. Their prayers were 
aided by the bitter cries and tears of 
the multitude standing around. But 
there was no mercy for them. Just 
before sunset these unhappy Boers 
were hanged again, this time effectu- 
ally enough. The neck between the 
hills, where this scene took place. is 





still well known in Cape Colony 
as “Slaghters Nek” (slaughter neck); 
and one of the bitterest grudges that 
the Boers still cherish against the Brit- 
ish is due to the undying memory ot 
that dreadful day. 

In 1848 the first really serious en- 
counter between British and Boers 
since the year 1806 took place, when 
General Sir Harry Smith met and de- 
feated the emigrant farmers of the 
Great Trek at Boomplaats, just beyond 
the Orange River. The Dutch farmers 
had posted themselves according to 
their custom in a very strong position 
among some low hills. The numbers 
were pretty even, each side putting 
into the field some six hundred men. 
The Boers, well sheltered among bould- 
ers and rocks, fought extremely well: 
but, thanks to the aid of some field 
pieces and determined charges of the 
regular troops and Cape Mounted Ri- 
fles, they were dislodged and driven 
from one position to another. They 
finally fied and dispersed. In those 
days, of course, both sides used the 
old-fashioned smooth-bores, weapons 
of small execution compared with those 
of the present day. The Dutch farm- 
ers, however, even with these short- 
range guns, inflicted a loss on the 
British side of fifty killed and wounded, 
and were not greatly punished them- 
selves, losing only some ten dead and 
afew wounded. The fight is described 
as exceedingly hot. Sir Harry Smith, 
an old Peninsular and Waterloo vet- 
eran, had his horse wounded and his 
own foot grazed, and I have been in- 
formed that his language on the occa- 
sion was worthy of the best traditions 
of our men in Flanders. Only some 
four hundred British troops were act- 
ually under fire, so that their loss of 
fifty killed and wounded must be re- 
garded as proportionately a very heavy 
one. 

Between the affair of Boomplaats m 
1848 and the battle of Laings Nek in 
1881, the Boers, good as had been their 
practice with the old smoothbore mus- 
kets —‘“‘Brown Bess.” as we British 
usually called the weapon—became very 
much more dangerous marksmen. The 
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shooting of heavy game had always | 
been with them not only a passion but 
a matter of business. From the early | 
days of their settlement at the Cape | 
—the first Dutch settlers landed in | 
1652—the destruction of the wild ani- | 
mal life with which the country teemed 
was an absolute necessity on the part 
of the farmers pushing their way in- | 
land. The natural consequence was | 
that with every Dutch farmer the gun 
formed, and has always formed, a part | 
and parcel of his every-day existence. 
It was his constant companion. With 
it he cleared his ground of superabun- 
dant animal life, destroyed lions = 
other dangerous beasts, shot elephants 
for their ivory, procured his daily food, 
made war upon his foes, and defended | 
his homestead. Even with the im- | 
mense and unwieldy long 


flintlock 
“roers” of the last century the Boers 
were no mean performers. With these | 
clumsy pieces, although as often as 
not they steadied their shots by using 
their ramrods as rests, they slew vast 
numbers of elephants and thinned the 
old Cape Colony of ivory. 

When first-rate breechloading sport- | 
ing rifles came into vogue, from twenty | 
to thirty years since, the Boers quickly 
realized their importance and became 
possessed of them. By this time they | 
were spread as hunters and pastoralists 
far up into the interior of South Africa. 
The elephant-hunters penetrated to the 
most distant regions in search of ivory. 
with the result that elephants are now 
approaching absolute extinction south 
of the Zambesi. The farmers of the 
Orange Free State and Transvaal were 
also professional skin-hunters, and shot | 
down the enormous herds of antelopes. 
zebras, and quaggas which thronged | 
the plains, for the sake of the hides, | 
which they packed and sent down coun- 
try by thousands of wagon-loads an- | 
nually. 

As soon as the Boer lad could handle | 
a gun his father would give him a ¢car- 
tridge or two, or a little powder and 
ball, and tell him to go out and get a 
buck. Ammunition cost money, and 
that boy no more dare loose off his 
rifle at random. as an English lad 
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would, than he would think of flying. 
The consequence was that from the 
time he could carry a gun the young 
Dutchman quickly learned to become 
a careful and an accurate shot, as well 
as an accomplished stalker. He learned, 
as his forefathers had done, almost by 
instinct, to measure distances with the 
eye, and to be able to drop his bullet 
into the middle of a line of game run- 
ning away from him. He could be 
trusted to lay low the fattest ram in 
a “klompje” (bunch) of springbok far 
out upon the plain. The heated atmo- 
sphere of the parched African veldt, 
which so bothers the “uitlander” on his 
first arrival in the country, was per- 
fectly familiar to him, and he knew 
exactly when and how to allow for it. 
As he grew older he became usually 
a first-rate sporting shot, and could 
reckon absolutely on bringing in a head 
or two of game every time he went 
out. Many of these young farmers 
went periodically into the distant hunt- 
ing veldt and shot heavier game than 
the paternal Transvaal farm afforded. 
They slew giraffe and buffalo, sable 
and roan antelope, elephants when they 
could get among them, rhinoceros, hip- 
popotamus, lions, and many kinds of 
the larger antelopes. The skins of all 
these animals brought in a little money: 
the meat was salted and sun-dried into 
“biltong.” Is it to be wondered at that 
these men, with such a training, should 
have proved themselves, as they have 
done during the last fifteen years, 
such formidable opponents to English 
troops? 

Glance at the commissariat of these 
most excellent irregular troopers; see 
with what speed and alacrity they are 
collected. There is a threatening of 
war. Telegrams go forth from Pre- 
toria. Mounted men in various dis- 
tricts gallop hot-spur from homestead 
to homestead with the call to arms. 
The Boer sends his Kaffir boy into the 
veldt hard by for his horse, takes down 
his rifle. fastens a big bandolier stuck 


| full of Martini-Henry or Westley-Rich- 


ards cartridges round his waist, and 
another across his shoulders. fills one 
saddle-bag with sun-dried flesh (bil- 
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tong), another with Boer meal, tobacco, | 
and coffee; ties up a blanket to his | 
saddle-bow and a kettle and water- 
bottle to the “dees” on either side of 
his saddle. In fifteen minutes the man 
is equipped for war. He buckles on 
his rusty spurs, bids a tearful farewell 
to his vroww and numerous kinders— 
for the Boer is an intensely family man 
—and with his pipe in his mouth rides 
off on his rough but hardy nag for the 
rendezvous. In twenty-four hours two 
or three thousand of such men are as- 
sembled together under arms, waiting 
the word from their grim and deter- 
mined - looking commandant - general, 
Piet Joubert, the man with the long 
grizzled beard, the frame of a sturdy 
oak and the small, keen, piercing, black 
eyes. Piet Joubert is himself a first- 





rate rifle shot, and has not only killed 
many a hundred head of heavy game, 
but has seen many a day of battle with | 
blacks, British, and even with his own | 
flesh and blood in civil wars. Why, 
even old Oom Paul Kruger himself, | 
whom, to see nowadays in his suit of | 
shiny, sanctimonious black cloth and | 
top hat, sitting on his own stoep at | 
Pretoria, you could scarcely, by any | 
stretch of imagination, believe ever to | 
have been a man of action, is a notable 
old man of war, and has been a mighty 
hunter. In his boyish days Oom Paul 
helped to fight and destroy the fierce 
Matabele. Later on he hunted and | 
slew in vast numbers all the great | 
game of that then virgin country the | 
Transvaal. Still later, he became com- 
mandant-general of the Republic, a | 
man noted for swift marches and hard 
fighting. He warred against rebellious 
or recalcitrant tribes, put down with a 
heavy hand civil Wars among his own 
folk. and finally rose to his present 
position. They are deceptive men these | 
Boers, if you judge them merely by | 
their outward appearance! 

From Boomplaats, in 1848, to the last 
fight at Krugersdorp, the Transvaal 
Dutch have carefully availed them- 
selves of the strongest positions they | 
could select in meeting the English. | 
Under such conditions they have re- 
peatedly proved themselves the most 





dangerous antagonists we are ever 
likely to meet in the field. But, it is 
to be remembered, there has been one 
exception to this method of fighting, 
and that a very remarkable one. At 
Majuba Hill less than one hundred and 
forty Boers stormed a mountain held 
by a strong British force of seven hun- 
dred and eighteen men, and took it 
with the loss to the English of their 
general and eighty-three officers and 
men killed, one hundred and thirty-one 
wounded, and fifty-seven prisoners. 
The Boers themselves lost probably not 
more than thirty killed and wounded. 
They attribute this astonishing victory 
to the help of God and the righteous- 
ness of their cause. The enthusiasm 
of their earlier victories, combined with 
their stubborn determination and ex- 
cellent shooting, doubtless won them 
the battle; none the less, the feat of 
arms was a sufficiently extraordinary 
one. 

Many Englishmen in South Africa 
had hoped and believed that there was 
to be no more fighting between British 
and Boers. The rash and ill-conceived 
yet not inglorious affair at Krugers- 
dorp has upset all calculations and re- 
vived old antipathies and hatreds. If, 
unhappily, it should be destined that 
we are ever to face the Boers again 
in the field, it is to be honed that we 
shall take a leaf from their rough book 
of warfare and fight them in their own 
fashion. It is mere madness to attack 
the finest rifle shots in the world, all 
desperate and determined men, strongly 
entrenched among hills and koeppies, 
and occupying unassailable positions. 
There are plenty of good veldt men 
of English blood in South Africa, well 
used to rifle shooting. who, fighting 
the Dutch farmers according to their 
own methods, would render a good 
account of them. These are the forces 
with which to meet the South African 
farmers. The fighting force of the 
Transvaal Boers, all told, including 
burghers between sixteen and sixty 
years of age. cannot be more than 
twenty thousand or twenty-two thou- 
sand men. This force could. in the 
very nature of things. never be ex- 


42 
pected to be mustered at one time. It 
may be said that the great majority 
of Transvaal Dutchmen of the present 
day above the age of thirty or thirty- 


five years are first-rate rifle shots, who 
in the | 


have gained their experience 
pursuit of game—the best of all schools 
for sharpshooters. But game rapidly 
grows scarcer. In many parts of. the 
Transvaal there is little practice now, 
except at targets. The rising genera- 
tion of Boers can never hope to emu- 


late the feats of their fathers and | 
Some of them seldom | 


grandfathers. 
touch a rifle. In another twenty years 
the strength of these people as a na- 
tion of marksmen will have passed 
away. 

H. 


A. BRYDEN. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
OUR OLD TOWN WALLS. 


It requires some effort in the way of 
concentration of thought to think of 
our pleasant land as dotted over with 


towns ringed round with high stone 
walls. It is easy to think of remote 
cities thus walled in, such as Rome, 
with its thirteen miles of brick-walling, 
patched here and there with stone, and 
crested with towers at intervals; or 
Jerusalem; or that other city in the 
Holy Land whereof the walls fell down 
at the sound of the silver trumpets; but 


to picture to ourselves towns in our own 


familiar land—our island with its green 
base of meadows, downs, and commons, 


its cliffs, tors, and hills, its vales and | 


coombes, its watering with streams of 
many kinds and lakes—towns, with 
busy populations, in our own familiar 


land, enringed with huge, high, broad | 


stone walls, with here and there a gate- 
way of entrance through them, is a 
more difficult matter. Yet we know, 
for certain, there was a time when a 
traveller journeying through 
found every town that he came to, that 
was of any considerable consequence, 
surrounded by a high, wide, strong 
stone wall, in which were placed a few 
fortified gateways, through one of 


Mngland | 
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which he had to find admittance. He 
| might meet with many small groups 
| of dwellings not protected in this way 
| in the course of a day’s travel, but when 
he came to any important cluster of 
houses he found them encircled by an 
impregnable barrier, with gateways 
flanked by towers, facing the roads 
|of approach to them. Thus Ralph 
| Thoresby, the woollen-draper of Leeds. 
journeying into Northumberland so late 
| as 1681, wrote: ‘‘Over the moors from 

Morpeth to Alnwick, an ancient town 

fortified with a curious castle and an 
| old wall.” 

We find these walls—these “noble 
works of wall-stones’’—not only in the 
districts bordering Scotland and Wales, 
or facing France, but in the very heart 
of England and in the centre of Welsh 
Wales. London Wall will come to mind 
unbidden. It need scarcely be said that 
we have many important towns that 
have arisen since the days when such 
works were required, and which, con- 
sequently, have not been furnished 
with them; or that some of our ancient 
towns were considered sufficiently 
protected by the castle of the lord of 
the district; but in most of our Plan- 
tagenet towns, and still more ancient 
cities, those that take the trouble to look 
will find, if not lengths of the barriers 
intact that were built by the old 
inhabitants, fragments of them in quiet 
nooks, perhaps incorporated with the 
walls of a dwelling, or of a stable, or of 
a garden, or in some other way still 
| utilized. In some of those instances 
where the walls have been taken down 
and the materials removed, the gate- 
ways have been left standing, and on 
the sides of them we may see indica- 
tions of the height and width of the 
walls that departed from them. Some- 
| times a corner tower may be noticed 

that has been made use of for some 

modern purpose, though the rest of the 
| walling has been removed; and some- 
times a still smaller fragment may be 
picked out in byways and unexpected 
| places, that has been passed over in the 
general demolition. 
In a few instances—a very few—we 
have the walls still complete, surround- 
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ing the cities or towns to which they | 
| be allowed that, curious as 


belong in the same manner as at first. 
We may scrutinize the old tooling, the 
old manner of the masonry, and note 
the tones that centuries have given 
them, 
majesty. 
coming to keep them in repair; or there 
may have been no pressure for their 


demolition, or some special reason for 


their maintenance. 


Chester is one of the cities which has | 
| they impress us exceedingly. 


maintained its medizval fortification. 


The walls round it are more than a mile | 


and three-quarters in extent, and differ 
in height from about twelve feet to 


much more, according to the rise and | 
intervals be- | 
made of earth 


fall of the ground. At 
tween the houses that are built close up 
to them within, there are stone steps 
whereby it is easy to ascend to their 
summits. 


and used as a public walk, and from | 
them there are beautiful views of the 
rich Cheshire pastures—the broad lands | 
accredited as the “seed-plot of gentry,” | 
and “the nurse and mother of English | 
gentility”—and of the distant Welsh | 


hills. There are four great gateways, 


one of which forms the termination of | 
the great Roman road which crosses | 
From | 


England from Dover to Chester. 
the leads on the Phecenix Tower Charles 


the First watched the fortunes of his | 
forces under Sir Marmaduke Langdale, | 


whose defeat, by the way, in the battle 
on Rowton Heath, did not prevent the 
city from holding out against the 
Parliamentary besiegers for twenty 
long weeks afterwards. 
can walk abreast on the walls, and in 


some other particulars the old Roman | 
| extensive 


rules for such fortifications are carried 
out. Relics of the old Romans who. 


after first pitching their camp here | 


made it a continuing city, are still 


occasionally found, as in a recent dis- | 


closure of an inscribed stone in the 
course of repairs to one of the medizval 
towers known as Pemberton’s Parlor; 
and a remembrance of their immediate 
successors is kept green in a current 
impression that it was the daughter of 
King Alfred who added to their cir- 
cumscribed circumvallation so as to 


and the general effect as of | 


Funds may have been forth- | 
Chester owes much of its attraction io 


| its well-preserved walls, 


They are paved on the top | 


Two people | 
| burned it, after which it was rebuilt 
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It must 
are the 
Rows, and picturesque the old half- 
timbered houses, the castle, and the Dee 


include the site of the castle. 


| —even bearing in mind the pageants on 


the latter, as when King Edgar wis 
rowed up it by eight tributary kings— 


with their 
centuries of associations. Pearl-grey 
in tint, wind-worn in aspect, and set in 
the emerald of the pastoral country, 
Murage 
duties were imposed of old to defray 
the expenses of repairs, and murengers 
appointed to see they were made. 

The walls of Berwick-upon-Tweed 
are also still in good case. They are 
and faced with well- 
tooled, regularly-laid courses of strong 


| stonework, and measure a mile and a 


quarter and two hundred and seventy- 
two yards in length. On the top of 
them is a fine wide walk contouring the 
town, some _ portions fronting the 
Tweed, some the country, and others 
the seashore. There were four prin- 
cipal gateways, of which three—Shore- 
gate, Cowgate, and Bridgegate—re- 
main, with their heavy wooden gates 
and massive bolts and hinges intact. 
These fortifications are assigned to 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, though there 
was a wall round Berwick for centuries 
before that time. Sometimes claimed 
and occupied by England, and at others 
by Scotland, the town has been the 
scene of frequent warfare, with its 
vicissitudes and catastrophes. King 
John took possession of Berwick and 


and fortified by the Scots on a more 
scale. Then Edward I. 
stormed it. when the streets were said 
by the old historians to run blood and 
the mills to be set a-going with blood. 
Wallace next took possession of it, with 
the end that, after he was executed. 


| half of his body was exposed on Ber- 


wick Bridge. Then Edward II. as- 
semnbled the most numerous army 
there that had ever crossed the borders, 
lodging his soldiery both within and 
without the walls; and after the fight 
with Bruce at Bannockburn, he re- 
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turned and issued a proclamation con- ; 
ccrnibg the loss of his privy seal. And 
then Bruce took Berwick and assembled 
his Parliament in it; upon which Ed- | 
ward returned and commenced opera- | 
tions to regain it. We are told that at 
this time the walls were not so high | 
but that an assailant might strike any | 
one on the top of them with a spear, | 
and that he ordered escalades to be 
made at different places at the same 
time, which, however, were not success- 
ful. It was in this assault that the 
curious contrivance called “the sow” 
was used, which contained a party of 
men who were moved in it close up to 
the foot of the walls so that they might 
undermine them. The besieged threw | 
a stone down on it, which split it to 
pieces. Although the drawbridge be- 
fore one of the gates was successfully 
burnt, the English eventually retired, 
and there was a truce for two years. 
Bruce immediately strengthened and 
raised the walls, and built additional | 
towers. Edward III. subsequently 
appeared on the same scene and re- | 


mained for a month before the walls, 


and left the memory of one more | 
tragedy by hanging the two sons of Sir | 
Alexander Seton, the deputy governor, 
in front of the ramparts because that 
officer did not surrender the town at | 
his bidding. Edward III. also came to | 
Berwick on other occasions, and Ed- | 
ward IV. took possession of it. 
prowess of the ancient Percies and of 
Douglas was also expended in feats of | 
defence and attack here. The associa- 
tions with the memories of Baliol, | 


Bruce, Wallace, the Plantagenets, the | 


Percies, and the Douglas are so vivid 
we should scarcely be surprised to find | 
their footprints, or their  scaling- 
ladders, or pennons, or to see the gleam 
of their armor, as we pass along. 
Thinking of all the heroism enacted on 
these walls, the brave dashes that were 
made at them, the sturdy repulses that 
were made on them, the fluctuating 
fortunes, the alterations of fierce 
exultation and terrible despair of those 
who defended them, it almost takes 
away our breath when we remember 


how quietly James VI. of Scotland be- | 


The | 
| towers. 


| in the last century. 
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came James I. of England; how politely 
William Selby, gentleman porter, 
handed him the keys of Berwick on his 
first progress southwards to take 
possession of his inheritance; how 
courteously the mayor delivered up the 
charters to him, and how heartily he 
was received and cheered by the 
inhabitants. The mutability of mun- 
dane affairs could be scarcely brought 
home to us more convincingly. 

We have all heard that “the sun 
shines fair on Carlisle wall.” Carlisle 
was one of the various cities to which 
the Parliamentary forees laid siege. 
As in Chester, famine at last brought 
about its capitulation, but not till after 
a blockade of eight months’ duration. 
We have but traces and tales of the 
gallant walls on which the sun shone 
fair, and that performed such an im- 
portant part in this defence. They are 


| said to have originated with William 
| Rufus, who designed that there should 


be three gateways in them, giving 
access from Ireland, Scotland, and En- 
gland respectively. Along this border 
there were also walls round Newcastle- 
on-Tyne and Alnwick. The story runs 
that, in the reign of Edward I., a party 
of Scots entered Newcastle in broad 
day and carried off one of the principal 
inhabitants before help could be 
organized, and hence the building of the 
huge wall, two miles in circuit, which 
had seven massive gateways and many 
Antiquaries still point to 
fragments of it here and there in the 
busy city. At Alnwick only one of the 
gateways is left; for although there are 
two standing, one of them was rebuilt 
The solitary sur- 
vival from old times guards the 
southern entrance into the town. It is 
built of hewn sandstone in huge blocks. 
whereof the edges have been rounded 
by centuries of storms, leaving some- 


| What wide interstices; and wear and 


tear, and smoke from the chimneys of 
neighboring houses, have given it the 
solemn tint of a thundercloud. We 
may see there was once a moat in front 
of it, and there is still the deep groove 
in its cavern-like archway, between its 
two semi-octagonal towers, down which 
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the great portcullis could be lowered at 
need. The documents preserved by the 
chamberlains of this little border town 
include “Letters patent to gather a 
collection for building the town wall 
against the Scots,” dated 1473. In the 
next century the gateway mentioned 
was officially described in a survey as 
“ of thre howse height besyd the battle- 
ment and faire turret.” When no 
longer required against the dauntless 
Scots, it was used as a place of deten- 
tion; and now that it is no longer 
wanted for that purpose, the band of 
the militia practises in it. We may see 
from the rough indications of the junc- 
tion of the wall with the tower that it 
was six feet wide, and reached up to the | 
top of the second of the “thre howses” | 
in height. Durham has not preserved | 
any considerable remains of its former | 
environment. 

The city of York still maintains its 
Plantagenet walls; their parapets ris- 
ing and falling with merlons and 
embrasures alternately, as of yore. 





There are four bars or gateways to 
them, and several posterns; and there 


are walks upon the tops of them. The 
excellence of their silvery-grey masonry 
is an abiding testimony to the ancient 
wealth and importance of the city; and 
their superb strength seems to confirm | 
the historical fact that it was once the 
first in the kingdom. They form a fit 
surrounding to the magnificent min- 
ster, the numerous churches, the sub- 
stantial streets, the old Guildhall, with 
its rows of oak tree-trunks for pillars, 
the numerous almshouses and hospitals, 
and the various buildings that peace 
and prosperity have erected in these 
later days. They picture to us, too, the 
time that we almost look upon as a 
romance, when the kings of England 
were kings of France; for on Mickle- 
gate Bar, still very noble and impres- 
sive, where the heads of those who 
suffered for treason were usually ex- 
posed, are sculptured the arms of | 
France as well as those of England. 
Monk Bar also heraldically asserts the 
same claim, quartering the French 
arms on a panel. Walm-gate shows wus | 
the ancient barbican. Bootham Bar. | 
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which is the entrance from the north. 
has been despoiled of this feature. 
King Richard II. gave the title of lord 
mayor to the chief personage in the 
corporation; and that compliment 
seems quite recent compared with the 
antiquity of the renown and conse- 
quence of the city. William the Con- 
queror found it impregnable, save by 
famine; and centuries before he put 
foot in England it was a flourishing 
Roman city, known as Eboracum, a 
circumstance still commemorated in the 
signature of the archbishop. The walls 
seem to preserve all these traditions 
and many more, as a casket might do. 
Another town in Yorkshire, Richmond. 
once inclosed by a wall with three gate- 
ways, has not been so careful of its 
possessions. When visited by Leland. 
the antiquary and librarian of Henry 


| VIII., he saw the circumvallation; but 
| the gateways, French-gate, Barr-gate. 


and Finkle-gate, were already demol- 
ished, or decayed. 

Almost equally central are other 
towns that were once enringed by walls. 
of which there are no remains of much 
consequence, such as Northampton. 
Stafford. Leicester, Oxford, Worcester. 
Nottingham, Warwick, and Coventry. 
Sir William Dugdale, herald and ant- 
quary, tells us in his dairy, or almanac. 
as he called it, how he was sent in his 
eapacity of herald, ‘‘with a trumpet,” 
to various castles and cities that were 
holding out against King Charles L, 
to demand that their inhabitants should 
lay down their arms, with the alterna- 
tive of being proclaimed traitors. Cov- 
entry was one of these. The wall is 
stated by various authorities to have 
been three miles in circumference, to 
have had thirty-two towers on _ it, 
twelve gates, and to have been nine 
feet thick. The building of it was 
extended over forty years, commencing 
in the middle of the fourteenth 
century. On the Restoration, Charles 
II. ordered its demolition in conse- 
quence of the refusal of the citi- 
zens to support his father’s cause. 
We have word that the walls round 
Shrewsbury took thirty-two years to 
build. This was in the reign of Henry 
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Ill. Some portions of them are still 
in good repair, and flights of steps give 
access to walks on the summit of them. 
On the eastern coast there are examples 
at Norwich, Ipswich, and Colchester, 
which have not been maintained in 
their integrity, but of which we may 
still see traces. The wall round Nor- 


wich was of more than usual dimen- | 
sions, in consequence of many gardens 
| SO many others, they are about a mile 


being included in its circumference. 
On the Welsh border there were 
several walled towns—Ludlow, Here- 
ford, Monmouth, and Chepstow, for 
example—of which the encircling 
masonry has now disappeared. In 
Wales, Edward I. built walls round 
Conway, Carnarvon, and Beaumaris, 
at the same time that he erected his 
splendid castles there; and there were 
walls round Carmarthen, Montgomery, 
and Tenby. The wall round Conway is 


a mile and a quarter in length and 
twelve feet wide, and has twenty-one 
strong semicircular towers along its 
length, and it has three noble gateways 
with towers, besides minor entrances. 
As at Chester, Berwick, and York, the 


summit is used as a promenade. From 
it may be seen the wide winding waters 
whence the pearl was taken that Sir 
R. Wynne presented to the queen of 
Charles II., and that now adorns the 
crown of England; the irregular con- 
figuration of the town, always com- 
pared to that of the national harp; the 
adjoining castle; the adjacent woods, 
and the surrounding hills. The wall 
round Carnarvon is nearly entire, 
though only a portion of it is open for 
public enjoyment. We may see it 
almost exactly as Edward I. saw it 
when Henry le Elreton, master-mason, 
and his workmen and the conquered 
Welsh peasants delivered it and the 
great castle into his hands, finished; or, 
as his queen, Eleanor, saw it when she 
took up her residence in the castle that 
her babe might be born in Wales. 
There are two chief gateways to it, one 
facing the mountains, the other the 
Menai Straits; and there are many 
round towers along it—chosen in such 
works to be circular or semicircular, as 
less likely to be injured by the possible 
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| operations of battering-rams. The 
Beaumaris walls have not been pre- 
served. 

The south of England is not without 
examples. The walls round Chichester, 
for instance, are maintained in repair. 
They must have borne the brunt of 
some rough usage when Sir William 
Waller took the town with the Parlia- 
mentary forces in the Civil War. Like 





and a half in length; and they are used 
as a public promenade. Exeter, too, re- 
tains some of the strong stone wall that 
Athelstan built, which was also a mile 
and a half in circumference; and its 
citizens utilize it as a public walk. At 
Totnes there is one gateway left. Dor- 
chester can point to traces of circum- 
vallation. Southampton’s walls have 
not been maintained. Canterbury has 
only a length of its old walling. 
Winchelsea is more fortunate; here, 
again, the walls are nearly entire, and 
are utilized as a promenade. The 
inhabitants of Lewes can still point to 
vestiges of their walls; as may those 
of Sandwich, where one of the gate- 
ways, Fisher’s-gate, is still standing; 
and there is a length of earthen ram- 
part called the Boulevard. The walls 
of Gloucester were demolished by order 
of Charles II. Bristol has saved only 
one gateway. 

Glancing over the country in this way, 
it will be seen that we are still in 
possession of a few of the fortifications 
with which our forefathers made them- 
selves secure from surprise. They are 
of extreme interest; and for the sake of 
auld lang syne need not be grudged 
their standing-room, the necessity of 
improvement notwithstanding. 

The oldest books of the Corporation 
of London date back to the reign of 
Edward I.; and they tell us that two 
sergeants, “skilful men and fiuent of 
speech,” kept the city gates all day, 
and carefully noted who passed in and 
out. At curfew every gate was shut 
and secured, and the taverns were also 
closed. Then six of the most “com- 
petent” men in each ward turned out 
into the streets, and kept watch and 
ward all night. The boats on the river 
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had to be moored on the city side of it, 


and four men guarded the river all | 


night on both sides of the bridge. 


When there was extra excitement, or | 
anticipation of attack, as in the time of | 


Edward III. on the arrival of certain 
galleys at the North Foreland, for 
instance, as many as forty men-at-arms 
and sixty archers kept watch all night 
between the Tower of London and 
Billingsgate, which watch was divided 
fairly between the different trade com- 
panies, night by night. The sawyers, 
spurriers, bowyers, and girdlers kept 
watch on Mondays; the drapers and 
tailors on Tuesdays; the mercers and 
apothecaries on Wednesdays; the fish- 
mongers and butchers on Thursdays; 
the pelterers and vintners on Fridays; 
the goldsmiths and saddlers on Satur- 
days; and the ironmongers, armorers, 
and cutlers on Sundays. From these 
early records we learn, too, that one of 
the city gates, Aldgate, with the rooms 
above it and the cellar below it, was 
let by the mayor, aldermen, and coim- 
monalty on lease to Geoffrey Chaucer, 





and that the poet undertook to occupy it | 


himself and keep it in repair “for the 
whole life of him.’”’” The agreement was 
subject to a reservation giving the 
mayor power to enter the said rooms in 
time of defence of the city, and to use 
them as might be expedient. 
mention, also, of an elm-tree growing 
by London Wall, near Bishopsgate, 
that was too old and dry to last long, 
and was consequently likely to fall, 
whereby there would be damage to the 
shop of one, Roger Poyntel, opposite 
to it. 

Our colonists, nowadays, do not ap- 
pear to build walls round their settle- 
ments, even in new countries. A hand- 


There is | 


ful or thin line of brave men seems to | 


be as much protection as is considered 
necessary for the boundaries of them. 
As far back, however, as the days of the 
ancient Briton in this country, the 
accepted idea of security was a circular 
rampart thrown up round the cluster of 
huts that formed a town. When the 
Romans came, stone walls became the 
order of the day round every town, and 
across the whole island. The Normans. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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too, put their faith in walls. In the 
days of the Plantagenets, wall-building 
was carried on to a still greater extent. 
Ingenuity was taxed to the utmost to 
devise special machines by which to 
counteract the strength of their de- 
fence—such as huge catapults that 
threw enormous stones over them; the 
movable contrivance that was the same 
height as the walls, and enabled be- 
siegers to stand on a level with the tops 
of them; as well as the sow that under- 
mined them, and the battering-ram that 
overthrew them. Famine, in the end, 
was generally the real foe that caused 
those they: sheltered to capitulate. In 
those days, in other particulars, the 
defence was stronger than the attack. 
The besieged had a plan of throwing 
out temporary overhanging wooden 
galleries, through the flooring of which 
they dropped stones, molten lead. 
burning flax, and other trifles on the 
heads of those who approached sutfti- 
ciently near; and when a breach was 
likely to be made at any point, they 
built up hastily, behind it, a fresh 
barrier, so that when it was accom- 
plished, those who entered found them. 
selves confronted with it, and still on 
the outside of the enclosure. 

Reference has been made to the man- 
ner of the masonry. Masons in 
different centuries had special ways of 
treating their stonework. The Nor- 
mans used small stones, such as men 
eould lift singly; and they were ail 
about the same size, perhaps ten or 
twelve inches square, which has given 
their work a bead-like regularity. They 
made a facing on each front of their 
walls, and filled up the intervening 
space with rough rubble. In later 
times, stones of more varied sizes were 
used and more irregularity became 
the rule. In some courses a stone not 
high enough to reach the level of the 
course above it was supplemented by 
another to attain the requisite height: 
in others, one too large ascended half- 
way up the course above it, and the 
necessary level had to be regained by 
the use of one much smaller than the 
rest. Later still, much larger and more 
even-sized stones were used. Even 
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then, the extreme regularity of modern 
masonry was not in vogue. The man- 


ner of masonry gives us the age of it. | 
Ferruginous and other streaks in the | 


stratification of the stones, mosses, 
lichens, stone-crop and other wall- 
plants, shade and damp, sunshine and 
wind, give us the incomparable tints of 
it. Look at our old town walls as we 
may, now that we are so far from the 
necessity of their use, we must always 
regard them as memorials of the valor, 
prudence, and industry of the men who 
made England the very desirable pos- 
session to which we have succeeded. 

Occasionally we came across mention 
of their repair. In St. Alphege’s 
Church, Canterbury, there is a monu- 
ment to the memory of Henry Gosborn, 
“at sundrie times mayre of the same 
cete,” who gave twenty marks to repair 
the city walls. And in the register of 
All Saints’ Church, Hereford, we may 
read against the date 1648, “payd for 
mending the towne walles for the use 
of the parish xs.” 


From The Contemporary Review. 

SOUTH AFRICA AND THE CHARTERED 

COMPANY. 

The armed incursion into the Trans- 
vaal has given rise to grave constitu- 
tional questions. We have to ask how 
far powers to maintain a civil police 
and govern a company, granted by a 
modern charter for particular areas in 
South Africa, have been unconstitu- 
tionally allowed to be converted into 
powers of civil government co-ordinate 
with imperial government, extending 
to areas beyond those of the charter. 
We must inquire how far a civil police 
power has been converted into a power 
to maintain a military force with a 
military equipment, without which the 


armed body would never have ven- | 


tured on the incursion into friendly 
territory. 

Recent events cannot be 
from one point of view only. 


Apart from the question of our future 


as a colonizing nation and the interna- 


tional precedent which our treatment | 


regarded | 
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| of the recent raid may lay down, there 
is the general question, how far any 
system of civil government should be 
conferred by charter on a commercial 
board. 

The system of government by royal 
charter has gone through various 
| stages. Formerly imperial duties of 

government were mixed with those of 

the government of the commercial un- 

| dertaking, as authorized by the char- 
ter, and were entrusted to one and 
the same body. The old East India 
Company charter is a typical instance 
of this. The charter of 1698, which 
remained unrevoked till the company 
was abolished, not only gave powers 
to the commercial company to govern 
and regulate its own affairs by its own 
board, but also provided that the board 
of that company should have 


The ordering, rule, and government of 
all such forts, factories, and plantations 
as shall be at any time hereafter settled 
by or under the English company within 
the East Indies, and parts before men- 
tioned, and shall and may name and 
appoint governors and officers from time 
to time, in and for the said forts, factories, 
and plantations, and them to remove and 
displace at their will and pleasure; and 
that such governors and officers shall and 
may, according to the directions of the 
same company, raise, train, and muster 
such military forces as shall or may be 
necessary for the defence of the said forts, 
places, and plantations respectively; the 
sovereign right, power, and dominion over 
all the said forts, places, and plantations 
to us, our heirs and successors, being 
always reserved. 


The powers were regulated by vari- 
ous acts of Parliament, which still left 
the civil government and the military 
government vested in and under the 
control of the board of the commercial 
company. These powers, controlled to 
some extent by Pitt’s Bill of 1784. the 
commercial company exercised till its 
abolition in 1858. 

With the extinction of the East India 
Company the system of confiding im- 
perial and military government to char- 
tered commercial companies may be 
said to have terminated. In India it 
had proved a failure. 
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A modern type of charter, confined 
to commercial purposes, had in the 
interim taken the place of the older 
system. The new form was totally 
different from the old type in scope, 
extent, and effect. 

The change was gradual. The sys- 
tem of granting charters to companies 
for commercial purposes was retained. 
The powers of the crown were enlarged 
and consolidated in 1839; and as the 
machinery of the Joint-Stock Com- 
panies Acts, commencing in 1844, was 
ill-adapted for commercial companies 
carrying on operations outside England, | 
resort was frequently had to the system | 
of constituting the commercial company | 
by charter, but such charters conferred | 
no powers of civil government or mil- | 
itary control. Types of such charters 
are those of the India and China Banks. | 
Gradually, from the date when the 
first Joint-Stock Companies Act of 1844 | 
was amended by the Limited Liability 
Acts, and improved company adminis- 
tration created under new statutes, the | 
granting of charters to companies, even 
for commercial purposes, has been but 
sparingly used. 

During the last ten years, however, | 
a few royal charters have been granted, 
such as those to the British North 
Borneo Company and the Royal Ni- 
ger Company. The system, however, 
chiefly pursued in modern times has 
been rather that of governing upon the | 
system of crown colony and protecto- 
rate, and the creation of colonial Par- | 
liaments and governors. At all events. | 
that was the system adopted and ex- | 
isting in South Africa prior to the grant 
of the charter to the British South | 
Africa Company. 

But that charter must be read with 
reference to the then position of civil 
and military government in South 
Africa. 

On the east side of the African con- 
tinent there was Portuguese territory, 
on the west side there was German 
territory, and joining these two foreign 
countries, and cutting off the south of 
Africa, there was a great dividing 
line running across the continent from 
the Portuguese settlement on the east 
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to the German settlement on the west. 
That line was the 22nd parallel of south 
latitude. Below or south of this divid- 
ing line was the Transvaal. Its north- 


Chartered Company. 


| ern limit, under the convention of 1884, 
| does not reach up as high as 22° south 


latitude. There is no access from the 
north and west into the Transvaal, 
except through the area south of the 
great dividing line, which in 1885 was 
declared to be the northern boundary 
ot British Bechuanaland. This divid- 
ing line is similar to the dividing line 
between Canada and the United States, 


| and was fixed advisedly by England 


so as to enclose on the north and west 
all the area south of it, next to and 
facing the frontier of the Transvaal. 
It was so fixed, notwithstanding the 
protest of the Transvaal Republic, and 
so that the imperial zgis of Great Brit- 
ain might be spread over the area to 
the north and west of the Transvaal, 
and thereby protect it, as well as pre- 
vent any access to it from those sides 
except through the British territory. 
The area south of the dividing line had 
the title of the British Bechuanaland 


| protectorate: it was rather larger than 


Italy, and rested on Cape Colony. It 
Was established by order in Council 
made pursuant to a series of imperial 
statutes, dating from 1843, which gave 
to her Majesty power to make further 
and better provision for the civil gov- 
ernment of such an area as that of 
British Bechuanaland; and allowed her 
Majesty by order in Council to estab- 
lish laws, and to assign to any court 
any jurisdiction, civil or criminal, men- 
tioned in such order, for the adminis- 
tration of justice, which might be 
necessary for the peace, order, and 
good government of her Majesty’s sub- 
jects and others in the settlement. 
That jurisdiction was exercised by 
her Majesty’s order in Council of the 
27th January, 1885, as regarded the 
area of British Bechuanaland south of 
the 22nd parallel. The civil and crim- 
inal code to be administered under that 
order was declared to be the civil and 
criminal law in the Cape Colony in force 
at the date of the order. The area 
south of the dividing line was there- 
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fore fully equipped with civil govern- 
ment and a code of law which was 
made under the imperial statutes, and 
which did not recognize any other form 
of delegation of civil government. 
Legislative and administrative func- 
tions were exercised under a com- 
mission from her Majesty by the 
government of the Cape. 

Under various proclamations the laws 
of the Cape were for the most part 
from time to time made applicable to 
this territory. 

On the 30th September, 1885, the 
lower southern portion of the Bechu- 
analand protectorate—namely, that 
south of the Molopo River, commenc- 
ing about two hundred and twenty 
miles south of the 22nd parallel and 
thence extending southward—was cre- 
ated a crown colony and declared to 
be British territory. Its northern boun- 


dary was at about the latitude of 
Johannesburg and Pretoria, and con- 
tained the district of Mafeking and | 
town of that name, which afforded the 
nearest point of access to Johannes- 
burg from any point in the crown 


colony. 

Civil government in the protectorate 
and in the crown colony of British 
Bechuanaland had developed rapidly. 
By the 30th September, 1889, it was 
equipped with its postal service and 
postal orders, its weekly mails, its civil 
commissioners and resident magistrate, 
its laws against drink, its mining code, 
its laws of transfer of land, its laws 
of administration and probate, its laws 
against perjury, its police, its crown 
prosecutor, its acting receiver-general 
and surveyor-general, its governmeut 
stores, its free trade in colonial prod- 
uce, its imperial field and camp equip- 
ment, its artillery, and its forts. Its 
system of police was based on the Cape 
law, Act 3 of 1855. Before 1884 the 
settlement had entailed on the British 
taxpayer a large expense, in sending 
an expedition of four thousand impe- 
rial troops under Sir C. Warren, at a 
cost of nearly a million. 

By 1889 the area north of the dividing 
line, 22° south latitude, was under the 
“sphere of influence” of England, and 
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embraced Matabeleland, and Mashona- 
land, and Khama’s country, and her 
Majesty had exercised no jurisdiction 
thereover. 

In August, 1889, the under-secretary 
of state for the colonies stated that 
the proposed charter would not permit 
the company to acquire any property 
without the sanction of the govern- 
ment, nor would it supersede her Maj- 
esty’s protectorate in Khama’s country, 
or affect the position of British Bechu- 
analand as a crown colony. It would 
not give the company any powers of 
control and government, and provisions 
would be inserted for securing super- 
vision over the relations of the country 
with native tribes and the neighboring 
foreign powers. 

Immediately after the grant of the 


| charter the then secretary of state for 


the colonies, Lord Knutsford, on No- 
vember 6, 1889, wrote to the com- 
pany :— 


As at present advised, Lord Knutsford 
is of opinion the Bechuanaland police is 
sufficiently strong for the special work 
which it has to do—viz., the preservation 
of order in the Colony of British Bechu- 
analand, and the protection of the pro- 
tectorate up to the 22nd parallel of south 
latitude against freebooters, and it is to 
be hoped that complications will not arise 
which would necessitate an increase of 
that force. 

It would be irregular and contrary to 
the representations on which funds have 
been obtained from Parliament for its 
support to direct the Bechuanaland police. 
as a part of its ordinary duties, to operate 
within Lo Bengula’s country or elsewhere 
beyond the protectorate; and therefore if 
the proposal for an increase of the force 
were based on the assumption that the 
Bechuanaland police, when so increased, 
would be available for the purposes of the 
Chartered Company and of her Majesty's 
government alike, it would not be one 
which her Majesty’s government would 
be prepared to entertain. But if the 
British South Africa Company sees reason 
to think that the existing police force may 
not be sufficient, in addition to its regular 
duties, to provide protection for the work- 
ing parties on the telegraph and railway 
routes, and to secure and maintain an un- 
broken communication between British 
Bechuanaland and the field of the com- 
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pany’s operations, and desires therefore, 
in its own interests, to supplement the 
sum which Parliament provides for the 
Bechuanaland force, Lord Knutsford 


would be prepared, from that point of 
view, to give favorable consideration to 
the proposal. 


The government would not assent to 
the suggested annexation of the Bechu- 
analand protectorate to the Cape Col- 
ony. And when the scheme of the 
charter was brought forward, it had 
no intention of parting with that ter- 
ritory to the company, nor could it be 
so parted with to any other body or 
government, as Parliament, by the 
South Africa Union Act of 1877, had 
permitted annexation to the Cape alone. 
Certainly a chartered company was not 
a body recognized by that act. Neither 
could the civil government which had 
been created by order in Council under 
imperial acts of Parliament be varied 
by the grant or bestowal of powers of 
civil government on any such authority 
as a chartered company. 

Such was the state of civil govern- 
ment of the British Bechuanaland pro- 
tectorate and of the crown colony and 
the civil government administered un- 
der imperial acts of Parliament, when 
the capitalists applied for a charter. 
They stated that their object was to 
constitute themselves a commercial de- 
velopment company in South Africa, 
(1) for the construction of railways and 
works, and (2) primarily to work min- 
ing concessions obtained by a Mr. Rudd, 
on October 20, 1888, from Lobengula, 
in territories in the “sphere of influ- 
ence” north of the great dividing line 
of 22° south latitude, and to carry out 
powers necessary for the purposes of 
government and the preservation of 
public order, for the protection of the 
territories, lands, or property comprised 
in the concessions, none of which were 
south of the dividing line. There was 
no application made or any proposal 
to interfere with the legislative and 
administrative functions exercised by 
her Majesty in the Bechuanaland pro- 
tectorate or in the crown colony, or to 
obtain even powers of civil govern- 
ment or military administration in the 
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“sphere of influence. For that area 
no order in Council had then been 
made, and British subjects, as such. 
were subject only to certain special 
imperial laws which deal with offences 
committed beyond her Majesty’s do- 
minions. 

The charter was granted on October 
29, 1889. The crown makes no grant 
of territory or soil whatsoever. It in- 
corporates the company for its com- 
mercial objects, and defines what those 
objects are, much on the same lines 
as they would be defined in any bank 
charter or other commercial company. 
It defined its principal field of opera- 
tions as being to the region lying im- 
mediately to the north of British 
Bechuanaland, the great dividing line. 
The charter neither yielded up any of 
the powers of the imperial government 
nor conferred any government, civil or 
otherwise, except such as can be im- 
plied from Article 10 and Articles 3 
and 4. 

Article 10 is as follows:— 


” 


The company shall, to the best of its 
ability, preserve peace and order in such 
Ways and manners as it shall consider 
necessary, and may, with that object, 
make ordinances (to be approved by our 
secretary of state), and may establish and 
maintain a force of police. 


Lord Knutsford, in a covering letter 
to Sir B. H. Loch, on November 14, 
1889, wrote:— 


It is to be observed that this definition 
does not supersede or affect the pro- 
tectorate of her Majesty over the country 
north of British Bechuanaland and south 
of the 22nd parallel of south latitude, 
although the company is empowered to 
acquire (subject to the approval of the 
secretary of state) from the lawful rulers, 
either within or beyond that protectorate, 
certain powers of governments or admin- 
istration whereby it is anticipated that 
hereafter her Majesty’s government may 
be much assisted in the control and pro- 
tection of the territories lying within the 
present British protectorate. 


The definition, according to Lord 
Knutsford, of the area did not supe~- 
sede or affect the protectorate of British 
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Bechuanaland, or of the area south of 
2° south latitude. 

The charter conferred no powers to 
constitute a military force. It conferred 
10 powers of government. No powers 
of government, civil or otherwise, pur- 
port to be dealt with by the charter, 
except in clauses 3 and 4. And by 
those clauses the company are only 
empowered to acquire, and then only 
subject to the approval of the secretary 
of state (from lawful rulers), by con- 
cession, grant, or treaty (not to accept 
from the crown), powers of govern- 
ment limited to those “necessary for 
the preservation of government and 
public order” in the places mentioned 
in treaties by natives, or concessions 
receiving the previous sanction of the 
secretary of state. No native or other 
power could confer powers of civil gov- 
ernment to be exercised in Bechuana- | 
land. Her Majesty alone, by order in 
Council made pursuant to the imperial | 
statutes, could effect this. 

The capitalists have induced the pub- 
lic to suppose that the Chartered Com- 
pany had powers of civil government 
in South Africa, whereas its powers 
sre limited to the area in the sphere 
of influence not yet turned into a pro- 
tectorate, and are limited to such as 
are approved of by the secretary of 
state, and to the establishment of a 
civil police. 

One ordnance only has been issued 
with regard to police, namely, that of 
July 3, 1891, for placing the police 
under the regulations of section 6 of 
the Cape Mounted Rifles Act of 1872. | 
After the grant of the charter, the 
British protectorate was, by orders in 
Council, extended to Matabeleland and 
Mashonaland, areas north of the great | 
dividing line; and these areas now form | 
part of the British Bechuanaland pro- 
tectorate. 

The civil government of that pro- 
tectorate has greatly developed, and 
by the last report it now has its edu- 
eational system, 
functions of civil government already 
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four Maxim guns, two Nordenfeldts. 
one Gatling and Martini-Henri and 
Schneider rifles. Its police force was 
at that time thus distributed: in Mata- 
beleland, 239; in the northern part of 
the protectorate, 79; in the southern 
part, 76; and in the crown colony, 105. 
Its disposition remained much the same 
down to the close of 1895. In August. 
1895, under a proclamation which took 
effect as from November 15, 1895, the 
crown colony—that is to say, up to as 
high as the Limpopo and Mafeking 
district—was annexed to and became 
part of Cape Colony, and thereupon 
became subject to Cape laws, which 
authorized the establishment of artil- 
lery forces, of Cape Mounted Rifles, of 
yeomanry for general military service 
specially trained in artillery practice. 
and of volunteers, as well as of police. 
By the provisions of this Annexation 
Act the British Bechuanaland police 
south of the Limpopo ceased to exist 
as on November 15 last. 

Railways had been constructed 
through the crown colony by the 
Chartered Company up to Mafeking. 
near its northern terminus, and the 
yearly reports presented to Parliament 
show how few crimes or offences were 
committed by those engaged in con- 
structing the railway or by the natives. 


| so that it was quite unnecessary to 


make any special collection of force 
from the north at Mafeking, much less 
to bring into the protectorate the Char- 
tered Company’s civil police—merely 
because the railway was to be pro- 
longed north of Mafeking. Recent let- 
ters show that the company’s police 
left Buluwayo, north of the dividing 
line, and by some arrangement were 
brought down on October 20, two hun- 
dred and thirty miles south, close to 
the borders of what was formerly the 
crown colony, and subsequently to No- 
vember 15, was part of Cape Colony: 


| and that the portion of the Bechuana- 


besides those other | 


mentioned; and on March 31, 1894, the | 


imperial artillery was placed under its 
control, consisting of ten 7-pounders, 





land police formerly stationed in the 
crown colony, to the number of some 
hundreds, were collected at Mafeking 
whilst still crown colony, and that these 
bands, with a certain number of men 
recruiting at Cape Town. formed the 
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armed body which, later 
Mafeking belonged to the Cape Colony, 
made the raid into the Transvaal. 

A raid by individuals without guns, 
without artillery, and without equip- 
ment would have been of no possible 
avail, and certainly would not have 
been undertaken; and the great consti- 
tutional question therefore arises, how 
and by what means was the armament 
of guns and ammunition conferred 
upon or allowed to be in the posses- 
sion of the Chartered Company’s civil 
police? The African Review contains 
photographs of the guns and ammuni- 
tion captured by the Burghers. 

Limited as the charter was, what 
authority was there for allowing a 
police, even if armed, such as, for in- 
stance, the Irish police, to be turned 
into or allowed to exist for six weeks 
in the British protectorate as an armed 
military force with artillery, guns, and 
nilitary equipment? What authority 


was there for handing over or allowing 
the civil government to be assumed and | 
undertaken by the company in any part | 


of the protectorate? 


What authority was there for the} 
government of the Cape to allow a} 
military force with artillery to exist | 


and collect, which was in excess and 


of the Cape Parliament? The force 


formed no part of any of the authorized | 


and recognized forces of the Cape Col- | 
ony, and it issued from Cape Colony. | 
We have had no statement as to the | 
knowledge of the Cape ministers, from 
whose territory the raid issued, and in 
whose territory of Mafeking the force 
was undoubtedly armed, drilled, and | 
raised as a military force. 

The military armament in the pro- 
tectorate might properly be placed 
under the control or custody of the | 
imperial police, because the protecto- 
rate in that area is represented by her | 
Majesty’s special commissioner charged | 
with imperial defence and with the 
imperial military property belonging | 
to the country. But though the Char- 
tered Company have, under the char- | 
ter, a right to establish a civil police. | 
with the object of preserving peace and | 


on, when | 
| ence, and not in any British protec- 
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order in lands in the sphere of infiu- 


torate, there seems to have been no 
justification for allowing a civil police 
to arm itself with artillery and equip- 
ment, or to be equipped to any extent 
beyond what was necessary for per- 
sonal use or defence of the individual. 

These are grave constitutional ques- 
tions, and they will have yet to receive 
the attention of Parliament. 

In the meanwhile it is to be hoped 
that the Chartered Company will be 
kept strictly within their chartered 
powers, and all military control and 
armament taken from them, and that 
the powers of civil and military gov- 
ernment which they have usurped ani 
attempted to exercise, as if they hell 
an old East India Company charter, 
at once extinguished. 

CHARLES HARRISON. 





From Longman’s Magazine. 
D. G. ROSSETTI AND HIS FAMILY 
LETTERS.1 
If it be a desideratum that the private 
circumstances of an artist’s life should 
be known to the public, it must be con- 


| 
| ceded that Rossetti suffered much. 
not recognized by the laws and votes | 


Up to the day of his death he re- 
mained little more than a “solar myth,” 
whether as an artist or a personality: 
and this not only to the “man in the 
street,” but to many cultured men and 
women who had entered into the house 
of his poetry. 

The fame of his pictures was noised 


| abroad, but they themselves were hid- 


den in private galleries. With this his 


| influence on the esthetic ideals of the 


country was widely felt, though the 
spring itself was hidden. 


. . . England—land that knew thee not— 

Or knew thee but as one who in his sleep 

Feels the sheets’ smoothing ’neath an 
unknown hand, 

And feels sweet sympathy: yet knows not 
whose. 


On the other hand, his poems were 


1D. G. Rossetti, Letters and a Memoir. 
M. Rossetti. Ellis & Elvey. 


By W. 
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widely read, but they gave singularly 
little insight into their author’s per- 
sonality. 

The prevailing impression was, and 
perhaps to some extent remains, that 
Rossetti was a man of exaggerated 
sentimentality, moving in an atmo- 
sphere of colors from among which the 
primaries were carefully excluded; 
u.s.w. Nothing, of course, could be 
further from the truth. 

The most preminent biographic light 
was thrown by the pamphlet of Mr. | 
“Thomas Maitland,’ but this nebula | 
was perhaps more conspicuous in the 
Rossettian firmament than in that vis- | 
ible to the world of art and letters in | 
general. | 





After his death a number of more or 
less clear-sighted works, having him 
for their subject, made their appear- | 
snee in one form or another. They 
have, indeed, continued to do so to this 
day. 

It suffices to mention in the order of 
their appearance: Mr. Sharp’s rather 
unreadable work; Mr. Hall Caine’s 
“Recollections; Mr. Knight’s excellent | 
memoir, and Mr. Watts’s article in the | 
“Encyclopedia Britannica;” 
Mr. Stephen’s “Portfolio” devoted to 
Rossetti’s works. 

Besides these, there have been Mr. 
Esther Wood’s excellently intentioned 
but rather too ecstatic book, and the 
late W. B. Scott’s autobiography, with 
its quantum of Mephistophelean pas- 
sages anent Rossetti. 

It is, however, to be doubted whether 


2 study of all these works, or of the | 


three best, Messrs. Knight’s, Stephen’s, 
and Watts’s, taken in conjunction with 
Mr. Caine’s reminiscences of Rossetti’s 
later days, would do more than reveal 
as in a glass, darkly, the sunny per- 
sonality of the poet artist. 

For various reasons, what, to use the 
cant term, we may 
biography has remained unwritten for 
nearly a decade and a half. That the 
delay has proved auspicious one must 
needs think. 


During the interval Rossetti’s fame | 


has steadily grown, and as years have 
passed, the movements for which. and 


as well as | 
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the men with whom, he worked have 
seemed to gain added relative impor- 
tance on their respective stages. There- 
fore, of necessity, the knowledge of the 
excellence of the man’s works must 
outweigh in our minds the thoughts 
of his failings now that he himself 
stands revealed by the almost too dis- 
passionate hand of his brother. 

To turn, then, to the letters them- 
selves. It is to be doubted if closer 
or more cordial feelings ever bound 
family together than those which 
prompted the writing of those from 
D. G. Rossetti now before us. His love 
for his mother was singularly touch- 
ing. 

“My dearest mother,” he writes on 
May 12, 1868, ‘the reminder of the 
solemn fact that I am now a man of 
forty could hardly come more agree- 
ably from any one but yourself. But, 
considering that the chief blessing of 
my forty good and bad years has been 
that not one of them has taken you 
from me, it is the best of all things to 
have the same dear love and good 
wishes still coming to me to-day from 
your dear hand at a distance as they 
would have come from your dear mouth 
had we seen one another.” 

Such passages, with loving care be- 
stowed upon the turn of phrase and 
trend of thought, exemplify through- 
out the letters addressed to his mother, 
and this during the days of his most 
intense gloom and suffering. A few 
days before his death, when expecting 





‘all the “official” | 





her visit at Birchington, he sends “for 
a chair which is the twin of the one 
she sits in at home and which is still 

here.’ Such filial love is, of course, 

a characteristic of the Latin peoples 

from whom Rossetti drew his blood: 
| but in Rossetti’s case it did not, as 
'is so frequently the case in France 
| and Italy, develop itself at the ex- 
pense of his fraternal or marital affec- 
| tions. 

Otherwise the “Family Letters” are 
of most interest as revealing the 
“growth of a soul,” although, biograph- 
ically speaking, individual letters are 
| of extreme interest. 

The discrimination and certainty of 
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selection displayed by the young Ros- 
setti are striking. 

At the opening of the volume he 
writes, with all the hero-worship of ex- 
treme youth, praises of almost forgot- 
ten writers and artists—the men of the 
hour. 

Thus we have the future master- 
worker in that most perilous of all 
media, the supernatural, thrilled with 
the now unreadable mysteries of ‘*Mel- 
moth’”-Maturin, or begging his corre- 
spondents not to stale by premature 
revelations the enjoyment to be drawn 
from the perusal of the “Juif Errant,” 
or the “Mystéres de Paris.” As far as 
art went, we have him “gloating over 
all manner of Gavarnis, Johannots, and 
Nanteuils.” This at the age of six- 
teen. 

Rossetti himself held, and there is 
no reason for disputing the point, that 
his achievements in literature were 
more satisfactory than in the plastic 
art—that he came nearer attaining his 
ideal in the former than in the latter. 
Perhaps his earlier development in a 
literary way to some extent accounted 
for this. At the age of fourteen he 
wrote his “Sir Hugh the Heron,” an 
almost hopelessly unpromising imita- 
tion of the then dominant “Lays” of 
Sir Walter Scott. We hear of 


The armor which clanked as the warrior 
rose 
And rattled as he fell, 


and of many similar phenomena. In 
his more carefully written letters of 
the period—those to his father—we have 


such “spirit-of-the-age-inspired” sen- 
tences as: “The labor of composition 
[i.e., writing a letter] in a language in 
which I am so imperfect is an agony 
that I would willingly avoid.” 

But in an astonishingly short period 
his selective faculties had sharpened 
in a remarkable degree. It is curious 
that. as was the case with Sir Walter 
Scott. the earliest work of Rossetti that 
bears consideration was devoted to 
translating German ballads—Biirger’s 
“Lenore” and the like. At nearly the 
Same date he gained his admiration 
for Dante, so that the next develop- 
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ment of the young Rossetti would seem 
to have been a ravenous taste for two 
poets whose names seem singularly 
linked with Rossetti’s— Blake and 
Browning. Thus at the age of nine- 
teen he had outstripped the “spirit of 
the age.” 

This he had done in another path, 
for he had already produced the 
“Blessed Damozel,”’ a poem by which 
one might well be content to let his 
reputation stand or fall. 

Before he was twenty he had written 
or begun “Dante at Verona,” “The 
Bride’s Prelude,” and “A Last Con- 
fession.” This last poem betrays per- 
haps more than any other its author’s 
study of the methods of Browning, but 
it betrays no imitation of a slavish 
kind. ,Thus at the age of nineteen we 
may consider that he attained maturity 
as a poet. 

As a painter his development was 
much longer deferred. Only when he 
had nearly reached the age of twenty 
did he take any step which in any way 
influenced his career. This was when 
he placed himself within the influence 
of Madox Brown. That this step was 
a momentous one any one at all con- 
versant with Rossetti’s life-story must 
be sufficiently aware. If Rossetti’s 
predilection for medizeval art was a 
matter of earlier growth,’ his attention 
to the merits of realistic portrayal was 
certainly owed to the teaching of Madox 
Brown. Madox Brown was indeed 
more inclined to insist upon this side 
of the matter than Rossetti’s ardent 
nature allowed him to relish. 

The next step towards the formation 
of Rossetti as an artist brings us into 
the sphere of P.R.B.ism—a stage which 
was, of course, anything but final. At 
that time his tastes were warped in 
a quite unnecessary degree, but the 
failing was one he held in common 
with the rest of the brethren. It be- 
trayed him into such utterances as: 
‘Delacroix (except in two _ pictures 
which show a kind of savage genius) 
is a perfect beast, though almost wor- 
shipped here.” The same letter, writ- 

1 Mr. Holman Hunt has told us that it was— 
c.f. Contemporary Review. 
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ten from Paris when Rossetti was 
twenty-one, contains other equally ob- 
stinate exaggerations, Michelangelo’s 
“Last Judgment” being dismissed as 
“one of the most comic performances 
I ever saw in my life.” These expres- 
sions of opinion are, however, little 
more than the wrong-headed outpour- 
ings of a P.R. propagandist. 


To pursue further the subject of Ros- | 


setti’s progress towards maturity as a 
painter and art critic is a task not here 
set me. I should be inclined to say 
that Rossetti as a poetic designer never 
attained a higher level of excellence 
than in the triptych of “Paolo e Fran- 
cesea,” the conception of which must 
be relegated to the year 1849. The 
best version of the design is that in 
the collection of the late Mr. Leathart. 


It was painted nearly twenty years | 


later, at the time when Rossetti was 
painting his most beautiful women’s 
heads. Allowing him, therefore, to 


have attained his full power of poetic | 


design by the time he was twenty-one, 
we must consider him as adding to his 


technical acquirements with greater or 
less rapidity according to the relative 
values one assigns to the pictures, let 


us say, of “Beata Beatrix” or the 
“Astarte Syriaca. 

It is, of course, only in their revela- 
tions of Rossetti’s mental attitude 
towards his art that Rossetti’s letters 
to his family are valuable as indicants 
of this side of his life. In Mr. William 
Rossetti’s very complete “Memoir” 
which precedes the letters themselves, 
we meet with one reason for the few- 
ness of pictures with subjects that 
Rossetti executed. It was the very 
simple one that his patrons preferred 
to have him use his talents in the por- 
trayal of surpassingly beautiful women. 
And so considerable was the demand 
for this species of design that, in his 
later years, Rossetti several times 
wrote to Madox Brown complaining of 
the labor of assigning descriptive names 
to a large number of heads. 

For the rest it is singular how lov- 
able a man Rossetti appears in his 
letters here published, and it is not 
more than fair to say that, in his cor- 
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respondence with Madox Brown, which 
I have had occasion to study rather 
minutely. it is difficult to discover any- 
thing calculated to make an ordinary 
reader seriously dislike him. Of the 
two men who have attacked his per- 
son, the one, “Thomas Maitland,” has 
recanted, and the other, the late W. B. 
Scott, has so liberally negatived the 
virtues of everybody with whom he 
came in contact that his Mephisto- 
phelian gibes would pass for little in 
any case. Mr. W. Rossetti has, how- 
ever, so amply confuted most of his 
allegations that their negative value 
is increased in a considerable de- 
gree. 

On the other hand, there is no pos- 
sibility of denying that Rossetti had 
failings—or let us say one central fail- 
ing—that obscured his later days and 
made ‘him keep suspiciously aloof from 
nearly all his friends, besides rendering 
miserable every one interested in him. 
This would, of course, be rather a per- 
sonal than a public matter were it not 
for the fact that Rossetti’s working 
powers were terribly crippled by this 
chloral habit. 

In his memoir Mr. W. Rossetti has 
treated the subject minutely—one feels 
tempted to say too minutely—and with 
absolute candor. One of the chapters 
in the latter half of the book must, I 
think, be called one of the most pain- 
ful in modern biography, but it is one 
which brings out very fully the fact 
that Rossetti’s insomnia, use of chloral, 
and the incalculable consequent loss to 
the world of art, were almost entirely 
due to the reckless asseverations of the 
“Fleshly School” pamphlet. 

On the other hand, there is this to be 
said for Rossetti’s indulgence in chloral. 
At the time when sleeplessness first 
attacked him chloral was introduced 
into the circle as an absolutely innocu- 
ous remedy, and Rossetti had habitu- 
ated himself to its use before its ill 
effects were disclosed. At the last— 
and for some time before the last— 
the habit was carried to such an ex- 
tent that, as Rossetti himself put it. 
it became a commercial necessity—that 
is to say, want of chloral meant in- 
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somnia, and want of sleep powerless- 
ness to work. 

Various people made attempts to 
wean him of the habit, but achieved 
little in that direction. Madox Brown 
himself claimed to have reduced the 
quantity taken to a minimum. This 
he brought about partly by reasoning, 


partly by “bullying,” and partly by | 


clandestine adulteration, thus uniting 
the methods of other workers in the 
same cause. This was at Herne Bay 
and its neighborhood. 

The only nearly final result would 
seem to have been that Rossetti re- 
fused to see Madox Brown unless he 
refrained from troubling about the 
chloral question, and in the mean time 
“relapsed.” 


very reasonable views that I have re- 
peated above. It is, indeed, pitched 
in as reasonable a key as _ possible, 
showing no trace of the morbid sus- 
picions to which the use of the chloral 
rendered him susceptible. 

To turn to kindlier things. 

Few pleasanter pictures of a man’s 


early family life are to be found than | 


that presented to us in the earlier pages 
of the memoir. 


ness that are to be found in the records 
of the Mendelssohn family. Scholarly 
elders, brilliant and talented children, 
the family cliquish associations and 


pursuits, are as present in the one as | 


in the other, and are very similar in 
feature up to a certain point. 

In Mendelssohn’s case, the surround- 
ings were those of a wealthy semi- 
Jewish German family. 


foreign but not uncongenial land. 
Rossetti’s father was a man pro- 


scribed by the Naples Bourbons, and | 


doomed to pass his life in a country 
where he “bought his climate at the 
coal merchant’s,” as he 
phrased it. 
and he made his home a centre of the 


colony of Italian patriots then in Lon- | 
| the taking of the Bastille. 


don, making welcome any kind of com- 


patriot, from men like Mazzini to the | 


poorest of plaster-cast sellers. In his 


It was on this occasion | 
that he wrote the letter conveying the | 





We observe in it all | 
the elements of gentleness and joyous- | 


Rossetti’s | 
were those of an Italian colony in a | 
| who had a faney for anything Greek- 


quaintly | 
But he did not repine, | 
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native land he was, and still is, rev- 
erenced as a poet of the Young Italy 
of his own day. In England he made 
his living by giving Italian lessons. 
He was, besides, a very learned stu- 
dent of Dante’s works, with a “theory” 
of his own; and, as was only natural, 
the children regarded the great Floren- 
tine as a bugbear. 

Otherwise he was a man quite lack- 
ing in self-consciousness, though with 
no want of self-opinion, capable of 
warm attachments and of equally warm 
hatreds. 

When told of the death of his bene- 
factor and friend Hookham Frere. 
“with tears in his half-sightless eyes 
and the passionate fervor of a south- 
ern Italian, my father fell on his knees 
and exclaimed: ‘Anima bella, benedetta 
sii tu, dovunque sei.’ ” 

Here we have a picture of him in his 
more tranquil moments: “In all my 
earlier years I used frequently to see 
my father come home in the dusk, 
rather fagged with his round of teach- 


| ing, and, after dining, he would lie 


down flat on the hearthrug close by the 
fire, and fall asleep for an hour or two, 


| snoring vigorously. Beside him would 


stand up our old tabby cat, poised on 
her haunches and holding on by the 
fore-claws inserted into the fender 
wires, warming her furry front. Her 


| attitude (I have never seen any feline 
imitation of it) was peculiar—somewhat 


in the shape of a capital Y. ‘The cat 
making the Y’ was my father’s phrase 
for this performance. She was the 
mother of a numerous progeny; one of 
her daughters—also long an inmate of 
our house—was a black and white cat, 
named Zoe by my elder sister Maria, 


ish; but Zoe never made a Y.” 

Of English blood there was very 
little in Rossetti—what little there was 
being derived from a maternal great- 
grandfather, who was born in 1736, 
and from similar rather distant sources. 
His maternal grandfather was a friend 
of Count Alfieri, and was present at 
During that 
day he had a sword thrust into his hand 
with the admonition: “Prenez, citoyen, 
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combattez pour la patrie.” Polidori, of 
course, was inclined for no such thing, 
and, after a moment’s reflection, “I 
stuck it into the hand of the first un- 
armed person I met, and repeating, 
*Prenez, citoyen, combattez pour la patrie,’ 
I passed on and returned home.” 

His son, Polidori, Rossetti’s maternal 
uncle, was the same who accompanied 
Byron upon one of his voyages, and 
was the author of the “Vampyre,” a 
work frequently but erroneously as- 
cribed to Byron himself. 

Rossetti thus received poetic tradi- 
tions from both sides of his family. 
His first artistic impulses were derived 
from the study of theatrical scenes of 
the kind then called familiarly the 
“penny plain, twopence colored,” pub- 
lished by Skelt. 

At the age of five or thereabouts he 
began to illustrate scenes from Shake- 
speare, but his drawings had no merit 
of any kind. Nevertheless, from that 
time forward he seldom had a pencil 
or brush out of his hand, and in the 
family it was generally understood that 
“Gabriel meant to be a painter.” His 
studies he pursued only in the direction 
that suited him. School he cordially 
disliked, only seeing the brutal cruelty 
of such sports as fisticuffs, and the 
unprofitability of other boyish pursuits. 

The academy schools he abandoned 
for Madox Brown’s tuition, Madox 
Brown’s for Mr. Holman Hunt’s, and 
finaily, gravitating along the line of 
least resistance, he found his métier 
in the very class of work which came 
easiest to him. 


His personal fascination was great, 
his physical attractiveness great, his 


eloquence extreme. It has been said 
that with his musical tongue he kept 
together for far longer than was nat- 
ural the incongruous elements of the 
P.R. Brotherhood. 

I have heard it advanced that Ros- 
setti was one of the most selfish of 
men, and this by an artist who knew 
him excellently. This may or may not 
have been the case, and yet his was 
certainly one of the most splendidly 
generous of natures. In either case the 
ruling spirit was an entire want of 
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self - consciousness — of that impulse 
which leads one to preparatory analysis 
of one’s action. 

If he set himself to attain an end, 
he did his best, and did not stay to 
consider the feelings of others. If, on 
the other hand, his sympathies were 
aroused, he spared neither his pocket 
nor his interest. 

From private but quite trustworthy 
sources I could instance innumerable 
cases of Rossetti’s charity of a pecu- 
niary kind, and very many in which he 
gave the highest proof of generosity 
that an artist can give—that of intro- 
ducing rivals, and very considerable 
rivals, to his own patrons. I do not, 
of course, mean to say that this class 
of action was the special characteristic 
of Rossetti amongst the brethren, for 
it was one of the most pleasing features 
of the movement; but had Rossetti’s 
nature been ungenerous, he would have 
proved himself an exception to the 
rule. That he was not is all the more 
remarkable when we consider in what 
a high degree Rossetti’s business facul- 
ties were developed. 

The number of his friends, their 
warm attachment to him, and their 
various types, bear witness to his pow- 
ers of attraction; and if we may believe 
that one man may influence another, 
we must hold that Rossetti’s influence 
on his day was great, for among his 
intimate friends he numbered Ruskin, 
Millais, Holman Hunt. Burne Jones, 
George Meredith, William Morris, and 
Swinburne; among his acquaintance 
almost every writer of importance of 
the class lying between Tennyson and 
Browning, not to mention a whole host 
of lesser lights such as James Hannay 
or Dr. Hake. But whatever his influ- 
ence were, it was an artistic rather 
than an ethical one, or rather than a sci- 
entific one. He was a synthete rather 
than an analyst. In that direction the 
line of delimitation was sharply drawn. 

On the other hand, his expression of 
his own philosophy, as we find it in 
the “Cloud Confines.” was as finite and 
definite as Coleridge’s was infinite and 
indefinite. 


For the rest. a word might be said 
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about the person with whom Rossetti’s 
name is most linked in the popular esti- 
mation—Miss Siddal, Mrs. D. G. Ros- 
setti. 
describes her:— 

“Her character was somewhat singu- 
lar, not quite easy to understand, and 
not at all on the surface. Often as I 
have been in her company, I hardly 
think that I ever heard her say a single 
thing indicative of her own character 
or of her serious underlying thought 
.. . It [her speech] was like the speech 
of a person who wanted to turn off the 
conversation and leave matters sub- 
stantially as they were before. She 
seemed to say, ‘My mind and my feel- 
ings are my own, and no outsider is 
expected to pry into them.’ That she 
had plenty of mind is a fact abundantly 
evidenced by her designs and water 
colors, and by her verses as well.” 

Of her person:— 

“She was a most beautiful creature 
with an air between dignity and sweet- 
ness, mixed with something which ex- 
ceeded modest self-respect, and partook 
of disdainful reserve; tall, finely formed, 
with a lofty neck, and regular yet some- 
what uncommon features, greenish 
blue, unsparkling eyes, large perfect 
eyelids, brilliant complexion, and a 
lavish wealth of coppery golden hair.” 

She won the admiration of almost 
every one with whom she came in con- 
tact, from Mr. Ruskin to Mr. Swin- 
burne, and as the prototype of “Beata 
Beatrix” figures as one of the stand- 
ards of poetic beauty that our world 
knows to-day. 

Rossetti’s affection for her was very 
deep and lasting. It is not to be denied 
that after her death he attempted to 
console himself with other ladies’ 
charms, but he frequently tried by 
spiritualists’ means to converse with 
her spirit. He thought secrets might 
be wrested from the grave when two 
souls were as intimately connected as 
were his and that of his dead wife. 


Still we say, as we go, 
Strange to think by the way, 
Whatever there is to know, 
That we shall know one day. 
Forp M. HvurEFFER. 


This is how Mr. William Rossetti | 


| 
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From The New Review. 
A NOBLE LADY. 

It has been recently said, and by one 
who has a right to speak on the subject, 
that every man who has produced one 
work of any worthy kind, has a right to 
a biography. We are inclined to go 
further even than Mr. Sidney Lee, and 
topardona great many tedious books out 
of sympathy with the human sentiment 
that does not willingly let any flower of 
human character or loveliness pass into 
oblivion without an attempt to keep its 
memory alive in the world from which 
it has passed. It is not a question of 
greatness or notoriety which makes the 
charm of biography. A certain position 
in the sight of men, and public perform- 
ance that can be judged by ordinary 
rules, give a reason, or perhaps an ex- 
cuse, for opening up the completed 
chapter, and enlarging the history of 
the world by an illustrative episode of 
the history of an individual. But there 
are many among those who have taken 
no public position whatever, who have 
not called attention to themselves by 
any act, even by any word audible to 
the general mass, whose name has 
never been heard about the streets, nor 
set upon a title-page, nor inscribed on 
a banner, of whom, when the last per- 
fecting touch has been given, and the 
little life has been rounded by that sleep 
in which human sentiment divines so 
much, and from which some of us ex- 
pect so bright an awaking—we are more 
loth to lose sight than of the most 
famous among men and heroes. This 
little chapter is but a protest against 
the oblivion which is the lot of all, but 
which all of us would fain thrust aside 
for one moment, preserving from the 
lichens and mosses that creep over 
everything, here and there one ever 
sweet and melodious name. 

The name of Elizabeth, Lady Clon- 
curry, is that of a lady not yet a year 
dead, who had attained the great age 
which in many cases forestalls death 
by affording something of completeness 
to the existence which is finished for all 
active exertion before its absolute with- 
drawal from the scene. This was not, 
however, her case; for she was as living 
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at eighty as many are at eighteen, as 
open to new impressions and sym- 
pathies, and though she had gone 
through all the experiences of life, and 
some of them very dark ones, as young 
as her grandchild, with all the charming 
ways of a beautiful woman—one of 
those whose sway has been so perfect 
that even the most ingenuous modesty 
and humility could not ignore it. An 
old beauty is often either a very terrible 
and tragic, or absurd and ridiculous, 
thing, or else it is, as in the case of Lady 
Cloncurry, the most delightful and fas- 
cinating, with all the tender pathos of 
a day that is dead added to the inex- 
tinguishable witchery of a charm that 
can never grow old. It is difficult, per- 
haps, to explain such a charm to those 
who have never come under it; yet 





there are enough, though so few, of | 
women in the world, in every rank and | 
| pare to diamonds, or to dewdrops, or to 


class, who carry that delightful in- 
fluence to their graves, to make it com- 
prehensible. When all is said there is, 
perhaps, nothing that preserves its 


power so long (in the right develop- 
ment) as that beauty which it is the first 


of all moral lessons to acknowledge as 
being “only skin deep,” and what is 
more true, no merit of the possessor; 
though I do not believe in its sweet 
preservation and immortality, except 
by something within of which it is but 
the reflection and embodiment. The 
eyes which are sweet, and the smile 
which is delightful at eighty, bring 
their radiance from something more 
divine than even the sweetest efflo- 
rescence of youth. 

No woman who has had a very long 
life can justly be said, in any position, 
and least of all in the higher class, to be 
unknown. Lady Cloncurry was one of 
those of whom we say that she has 


| velvet, 
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these great persons had been generally 
more adoring than adored, for she had 
been one.of the most beautiful women 
in Ireland, which is not saying little; 
and full of natural wit, interest, and 
brightness, possessed that gift of 
charm, more potent still than beauty, 
and more subtle, which has equipped 
the great enchantresses of the world for 
triumph more even than their lovely 
looks. When I knew her best, this 
beautiful woman was nearly seventy, 
her head was enveloped in a construc- 
tion of black lace coming close round the 
delightful face, in a manner which to 
horrifled waiting-maids appeared ante- 
diluvian; her black satin garments had 
little form, she had laid aside every 
accessory to conquest—and yet her 
beauty was as charming and as unde- 
niable as at sixteen. She had large 
dark eyes, which it is needless to com- 


though they possessed the 
qualities of all these in their softness 
and brightness; they were only like 
themselves, better than any comparison. 
She had, however, a pretty notion, an 
affectation shall we say, that her best 
look was with those liquid brown eyes 
cast down, and so she always was, 
when undergoing the necessary torture 
of a photograph. Perhaps she was 
right, and the perfect form of the soft 
eyelid, always so pretty a feature, was 


| more safely and easily secured than the 


| lustre of the eye. 





known everybody in her day; and when | 


that has been so very long a day as 
eighty years, how vast is the accu- 
mulated acquaintance, if only that and 
no more, it is difficult to calculate. 


She was small and 
light in person, and flitted about with 
endless vivacity and speed like a girl, 
or rather like a child. She was never 
without a little bouquet, which it was 
the pleasure of all pleasant young 
creatures about her to supply, attached 
with a black ribbon upon her breast; 
and the bouquet was never, if she could 
help it, without one or other of those 
sweet-smelling things, which Bacon's 
princely genius has planted forever 


| round the house doors—principally, and 


There was no one of distinction for the | 


last half century that had not flitted 
across her path one time or another— 
statesman, warrior, poet, or sage. I 


by choice, of a little geranium, insignifi- 
cant in flower, but delicious in its sweet- 
smelling leafage, which to all who loved 
her is sacred to her name. Add to this 
little picture many quaint pockets in 


suspect in their moment of encounter, | the black satin draperies, each one of 
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which gave forth its notebook, in which | which had all the virtue of complete 


was inscribed every melodious line or 


unconsciousness, and was natural as 


pleasant phrase or apt quotation, which | the daylight; she could not have been 


she met with in her constant reading. 
For she read everything, and loved 
social philosophies and poetry and 
novels, and everything in which a sen- 
timent truly felt, a speculation well ex- 
pressed, a lifelike scene or picture was 
to be found. 

This was her aspect in those older 
days, to which years gave so little feel- 
ing of age, and the nimble soul flung off 
so lightly all burdens of time. In her 
youth she was one of the beautiful 
Kirwans, well known in Ireland, the 
only daughter in her generation, be- 


| 
| 


in the merest slum for a week without 
acquiring a circle of friends—which 
does not detract from the fact that she 


| had the highest appreciation of noble 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


loved and admired in her county and | 
country as such a native flower de- | 
served. When she returned to Castle | 
Hacket, after her early flights into the 
world, an affectionate wonder that Miss | 


Lizzie had not brought back a king, a | 


prince at her apron strings mingled 
with the joyous Irish welcome and 
delight to’ have her again at home. 
That home lay at the foot of a wonder- 
ful mount of vision, from which the eye 
ranged over the broad waters of Lough 
Mask and Lough Corrib all radiant in 
the glories of the sunset to the dazzling 
line of the sea that bounded the horizon. 


In such a scene she grew up into the | 


love of nature and all things beautiful, 
which was one of the elements of her 
being, and not less into the love of her 
fellow-creatures of every degree, 
which gave life a perpetual interest to 
her. She was the only true and perfect 
democrat, I think, that I have ever 
known. It is not to say that she gave 
any ostentatious preference to the 
society of the poor, which is a fad of our 
time, and so often, even in its fairest 
form, a subtle development of conscious 
superiority and patronage; but that 
there was in her mind no real differ- 
ence between one and the other, and 
her accost was as radiant and as frank to 
the merest shopkeeper (a more difficult 
uchievement than with a peasant) as to 
those of her own class. In her later 
days it struck me with a _ sort of 
stupefaction to note this curious and 
extraordinary fraternity of mind. 





manners and refined thought. If there 
was anything to which she was intoler- 
ant, with her Irish quickness of percep- 
tion and love of wit and fancy, it was 
perhaps stupidity; but only perhaps— 
for even that, in her soft sense of 
humor, she would strike a spark out of 
or laugh into response, or at least em- 
balm in amused description, with a 
kindness in her ridicule which made 
the very butt a thing of interest. 

After a dazzling career of admiration, 
and triumph, much in Dublin, a little 
also in England, and even on the Conti- 
nent, where it is said that such a staid 
monarch as Louis-Philippe was _ so 
roused by the sight of her radiant 
youth as to ask, with a grace more like 
his race than his person, who was the 
fortunate king who had such a lovely 
subject?—the beautiful Lizzie Kirwan 
married the eldest son of Lord Clon- 
curry. This nobleman was of unusual 
character and culture, a scholar and 
lover of art, who had been a rebel in his 
hot youth, and in that character, with 
much glory, had spent a few weeks in 
no less dignified a prison than the 
Tower, one of the last “traitors,” I sup- 
pose, there confined. The Kirwans 
were high Tories, and that their pride 
and flower should be transplanted 
into a family distinguished so much the 
other way, and iuto the very household 
of a former rebel, was a wonder to stir 
every bosom; but not so great a wonder 
as that the lively spirit of the girl had, 
amid all her miscellaneous readings 
and poetic enthusiasms, already trav- 
elled that way, and left family politics 
far behind in the openness of her sym- 
pathies and her soul. I have heard that 
nothing prettier could be seen than the 


| affectionate devotion of old Lord Clon- 


| 
| 


curry—something of an old cynic and 
man of the world—to the beautiful 
daughter-in-law who brought the sun- 
shine of the liveliest intelligence and 
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interest in everything intellectual and 
artistic, as well as of her beauty and 
youth, into a house which he had filled 
with the collections of a connoisseur. 
Her own father followed her after a 
time to her new home, an old man and 
ailing, with the touching desire—most 
pathetic of all the wishes of life—to 
be buried in the same spot where his 
child would have her natural place. 

The life of Lady Cloncurry was full 
of the natural sorrows and struggles, 
perhaps in a greater share than falls to 
the lot of most—through which her 
natural courage and high spirit carried 
her unbroken, with that wonderful 
vitality which some women possess, 
and which was all the more remarkable 
from the fragility of her appearance 
and frame. She carried with her, 
wherever she went, that noble instinct 
of the great lady, at which I remember 
wondering when I first became aware 
of it, in the comparative ignorance of 
one whose duty had never been to bear 
the burdens of a countryside, or exer- 
cise that statesmanship which is 
incumbent on the natural superiors and 
No 


prime movers in the general life. 
one loved pleasure more in all graceful 
and seemly ways, nor novelty and the 
sight of things beautiful; yet from the 
midst of the Venetian lagoons, or on 


the enchanted coast of the Mediter- 
ranean, her eyes would turn instinc- 
tively to the hospital, the school, the 
charities, with the quickness of one to 
whom all these modes of alleviating life 
were the first and natural business. To 
myself this was a great and delightful 
revelation, throwing light upon a 
development of character little re- 
marked, and so natural as to be uncon- 
scious in most of those who possess it 
—many a woman of fashion, whose 
house-parties and dinners and balls 
seem the chief of her occupations, being 
thus employed behind backs, almost 
unawares, in the routine of life, with- 
out thought of taking credit for it, or 
that it is anything unusual. A careful 
attention to all such institutions, quick 
to take up a suggestion for home use, 
ready to compare and to criticise, with 
an amount of knowledge which no 
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amateur could possess, was never 
absent from my dear lady’s eyes amid 
all her sight-seeings and enjoyments. 
It was to me, as it may be to some who 
read this, a great discovery to make, 
and a great delight. 

Her love of books was unfailing, and 
she took a pleasant interest in their 
writers, even before the happy moment 
when her daughter, Miss Emily Law- 
less, became known as the author of 
several books, much superior, in my 
opinion, to any studies of Irish life since 
the time of Miss Edgeworth, and far 
higher, deeper, and more true than any- 
thing Miss Edgeworth ever attained. 
And Lady Cloncurry was full of sym- 
pathy with every really liberal move- 
ment in politics, and Jrishissima, if such 
a word is permissible, to the length of a 
slight resentment at Mr. Arthur Bal- 
four’s occasional tone of satire and 
patronage—though she loved him—yet 
strongly opposed to Home Rule and all 
the follies connected with that concep- 
tion. She had no sympathy either with 
the flutter of feminine agitations which 
have been so general; though she was 
never contemptuous aS so many are, 
but was always ready to discriminate 
between that which is modest and just 
and that which is noisy and silly, a 
thing that the wisest women do not 
always do. At the same time she was 
strong on her own side, if we may so 
express it—a thing which, apart from 
all politics and even with a strong sense 
of the moral impossibility of any 
remedy for certain grievances, most 
women are, and we all have a right to 
be. Nothing could be more character- 
istic than the stories she used to tell, 
such as women tell among themselves, 
half in anger, half with a sense of 
injury, half (a woman’s mood may have 
many halves) in amusement, especially 
when the trouble is past, of those de- 
privations women have to bear, and 
which no _ suffrages nor freedoms, 
political or otherwise, can help them 
out of; as when she would tell whimsi- 
cally, yet not without a little sting of 
recollection, how she and her friends, 
young and lovely women, eager, and why 
not? for the pleasures and successes of 
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society, would sometimes never for a 
dozen years be out of Kildare! Fox- 
hunting husbands finding no necessity 
to leave excellent sport on account of 
a wife’s fancy! These stories would 
make a little collection, best appre- 
ciated, perhaps, by women—stories of 
men thoughtless and indifferent, of 
eareless husbands, and unthought-of- 
sacrifices. They rose in Lady Clon- 
eurry’s delightful talk, darting from 
subject to subject, like little vivid 
scenes, each distinct as a _ picture, 
sometimes tragic, sometimes amusing. 
There comes to my memory of the 
lighter kind, a wonderful little tale of 
one of those ladies, whose freemasonry 
of fun and suffering was so quaint and 
engaging, which contained a question 
which Lady Cloncurry ever propounded, 
and which was never solved. This lady 
was kept on a meagre allowance, every 
household claim of necessary expendi- 
ture received with grumbling and 
yielded with a grudge. She and her 


husband were out together walking up 
a hill towards the sunset, he a step or 
two before, she as much behind in the 


steepness of the ascent. My lord took 
out his handkerchief as he walked, and 
with it drew out unawares a bundle of 
notes, which dropped upon the turf at 
my lady’s feet. She picked them up to 
return them to him; but when she felt 
the money in her hand a sudden tempta- 
tion, inspiration, seized her, and in a 
moment she had thrust them into her 
own pocket, instead of his! Was it 
theft? was it a justifiable advantage 
taken of the windfall? The uses to 
which with a gasp she mutually appro- 
priated that windfall, were his uses 
as much as hers. We could never settle 
the question; but the bush hillside; the 
man, unconscious, dropping the money 
which he had refused to his wife’s re- 
quest; the gleam of sudden surprise, 
doubt, laughter, and greed, how inno- 
cent! in the lady’s eyes—these remain 
as real and as amusing a scene as any 
painter of genre ever drew. To ease the 
reader’s mind, I may add that the notes 
were humble Irish one-pound notes, 
not extravagant fives or tens. 

Sweet malice and mischief danced in 
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her bright eyes as she told such tales. 
She was, perhaps, too indulgent always, 
in her long experience of life, of the 
sinner; recognizing that most wonder- 
ful of problems, that in those who err 
most, there is often the most to love. 
Thus the softening of age mingled with 
the quick movements and generous 
impulses of youth. This was almost 
the only sign of years in her when, at 
eighty or more, she went from us, the 
other day—May of last year—into the 
unknown, a woman of the fairest sem- 
blance and the truest heart, one of the 
distinctive glories, perhaps never suiti- 
ciently noted in the clamor of less 
lovely characteristics, of the country 
which she loved. 
M. OLIPHANT. 


From The Churchman. 
FAUST, THE NECROMANCER. 

In the year 1457 the Latin Psalter 
was printed separately, in folio, by 
John Fust and Peter Schaeffer at 
Mentz, and is the first printed book 
that bears a date. Five years after, in 
1462, Fust and Scnaeffer, who seem to 
have worked together, published a 
Latin Bible, in two folio volumes. This 
is the first edition with a date, and 
is of extreme rarity and value. The 
copies of this Bible on paper are even 
more rare than those on vellum, of 
which last probably more were printed, 
that they might have the greater re- 
semblance to manuscripts, which the 
first printers endeavored to imitate as 
much as possible. M. Lambinet, in his 
“Recherches sur l’Origine de Il’Impri- 
merie,” says: “It is certain that from 
the year 1463, Fust, Schaeffer, and 
their partners sold, or exchanged, 
in Germany, Italy, France, and the 
most celebrated universities, the great 
number of books which they had 
printed, and, whenever they could, 
sold them as manuscripts. As they were 
on parchment, and the capital letters 
illuminated with blue and purple and 
gold, after the manner of the ancient 
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manuscripts, he sold them as such at 
sixty crowns! But those who first pur- 
chased copies, comparing them together, 
soon found that they exactly resembled 
each other; afterwards they learned 
that Fust had sold a great number of 
copies, and had lowered the price, first 


| 
| 
to forty, and then to twenty, crowns. | 
The fraud being thus discovered, he | 
was pursued by the officers of justice, | 
and forced to fly from Paris and Be | 
turn to Mentz; but not finding himself | 
safe, he again quitted Mentz, and witb- | 
drew to Strasburg, where he taught the | 
art to Mentelin.” The facility with | 
which Fust, or Faust, thus supplied | 
Bibles for sale is said to have brought 
upon him the unenviable reputation of 
being a necromancer, and to have given 
rise to the well-known story of the 
devil and Dr. Faustus. Others have 
ealled the truth of this in question, 
and have remarked that there was a 
Faustus living at the same period, who 
wrote a poem, “De Influentia Sy- 
derum,” which, with a number of other 
tracts, was printed at Paris “per Gui- 
donem Mercatorem, 1496.” His proper 
name was Publius Faustus Andrelinus 





Foroliviensis, but he called himself, and 


Faust, the Necromancer. 


his friends in their letters to him called 
him, Faustus, 

There were many other editions of 
the Latin Bible executed about the 
Same time by other printers in different 
places, most or all of whom had learnt 
the art from the original inventors; 
and so indefatigable were these early 
printers, that nearly a hundred editions 
of the Latin Bible were printed before 
the end of the fifteenth century, six- 
teen of which were accompanied by 
the Postille, or Notes, of Nicholas de 
Lyra, a great Flemish commentator, 
who lived about 1340. Besides these, 
there were upwards of thirty editions 
of the Latin Psalter, many of them 
with commentaries; three editions of 
the Latin New Testament, with Lyra’s 
Notes; and several editions of fhe 
Prophets, the Gospels, or other portions 
of the sacred volume. The first printed 
edition of the Bible in any modern lan- 
guage was in the German, supposed to 
be printed by John Mentelin, a disciple 
and co-worker of Fust, but without 
date, place, or printer’s name. Fust 
also printed a German edition of the 
Scriptures in 1462 in two folio vol- 
umes. 





Tricks Played by Plants.—Dr. Lund- | 
strém has recently described some cases 
of alleged plant mimicry. The cultivated 
plant known as calendula may in different 
conditions produce at least three different 
kinds of fruit. Some have sails and are 
suited for transportation by the wind, 
while others have hooks and catch hold of 
passing animals, but the third kind ex- 
hibits a more desperate dodge, for it 
becomes like a caterpillar! Not that the 
fruit knows anything about it, but if it 
be sufficiently like a caterpillar, a bird 
may eat it by mistake, the indigestible 
seeds will be subsequently dropped, and 
so the trick succeeds. The next case is 
more marvellous. There is a very grace. 
ful wild plant, with beautiful, delicate | 
flowers, known to many as the cow-wheat. 
Ants are fond of visiting the cow-wheat 
to feast on a sweet banquet spread out 
upon the leaves. Dr. Lundstrém has 


| took the seed home with it. 





observed one of these ants, and was sur- 
prised to see it making off with one of | 


the seeds from an open fruit. The ant 
On exploring 
some ant-nests, the explorer soon saw 
that this was not the first cow-wheat seed 
which had been similarly treated. Many 
seeds were found in the ant nurseries. 
The ants did not eat them or destroy 
them; in fact, when the nest was disturbed 
the ants saved the seeds along with their 
brood, for in size, form, color, and weight, 
even in minute particulars, the seeds in 
question resemble ant-cocoons. Once 
placed among the cocoons, it requires a 
better than an ant to distinguish the tares 
from the wheat. In the excitement of 
flitting, when the nest is disturbed, the 
mistake is repeated, and the seeds are 
also saved. The trick is found out some 
day; for the seeds, like the cocoons, awake 
out of sleep. The awakening displays the 
fraud. The seeds are thus supposed to 
be scattered; they germinate and seem to 
thrive in the ant-nests. 





